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Foreword to the 9th Edition : 


I deem this little book of the origins of the (Uuirch 
of Christ in Gujarat to be worth its weight in gold. I 
know of but one copy of its 8th Edition still in existence. 
In the ardent conviction that the centenary year of the 
first publication of these Missionary Encouragements in 
India” ought to see them put into the actual poss 08 si()n 
of all who are to-day praying and working with and for 
Christ and His Church wherever Gujarati people dwell, I 
have undertaken joyful responsibility—with the ready 
encouragement of Dr. Rogers of the Mission Press—for 
an all too limited reprint of 200 copies. Would that we 
could also have reproduced the quaint pictures of tlie 
first Mission House at Devan, and especially of the tall- 
hat-and-black—coated missionary, Bible in hand, preaching 
to a crowd squatting under a banyan tree, witli his 
snow-white tent in the background ! 

May we all be greatly encouraged and inspired to 
emulate the diligent evangelism and love and wisdom 
and believing prayer—life of the Rev, William Clarkson 
and his wife of the London Missionary Society ! 

It is but fitting that this 9th Edition should be 
printed by the Mission Press founded at Surat by the 
L. M. S, in 1820, five years after beginning their work 
there : for all branches of Christ's Church in Gujarat are 
incalculably indebted to the pioneer and so able labours 
and devoted lives of the Fjvie brothers, and Messrs. 
Skinner, Flower, Joseph Van Someran Taylor and Corbold 
and their wives, as well as to Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson. 
The latter had finally to withdraw from the field owing 
to ill-health in 1856, Thereafter the L, M. S. left 
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Gujarat, as a measure of retrenchment, and handed over 
their work to the Irish Presbyterian Mission which Mr. J. 
V. S. Taylor joined in 1860. Mr. ClarksoiPs noble photo 
evidently belongs to a later date in England. 

I can have no doubt of the oneness of admiration 
and thanksgiving that will be evoked for these pioneers. 
In result also, may we in Gujarat soon be but one Church 
of Christ in the sight of all, ever considering one another 
only to provoke unto love and to good works” until 
every Gujarati rojoicas in our Saviour to crown Him Lord 
of all. 


John McElderry Lyle, 


Irish Presbyterian Misbiou House, 
Bhoach, 

Ut Septeitiher^ 



INVITATION. 


Missionaries in India often subjoin to the tracts they publish 
an invitation to the readers to come and visit them. Such invi* 
tations have often proved useful. 

Acting on the same plan, the Author of these pages earnestly 
entreats the hearty aid of the reader, in carrying out the designs of 
tlie publication of this book. He asks those who, walking in the 
commandments of Christ, have fellowship with the Father,” to 
pray perseveringly for the prosperity of this I'nfant Mission. He 
also asks those who have the ability, to contribute pecuniarily to 
its necessities. These are numerous. We need funds for the enlarge¬ 
ment of the village, the building of a school, and another mis¬ 
sion-house. We have as yet, also, no funds for building a chapel. 

Further, the Missionaries cheerfully bear the responsibility of 
the education and support of the children of the believers in their 
Boarding School. The exi)ense of each scholar varies from £2 to £11 
per annum. 

Contributions to the above objects will be thankfully received, 
by the Missionary, either at the Mission House^ Bloomfield Street, 
Finsbury or at his residence, Cold Harbour Lane, Camberwell, and 
will be acknowledged in the Society’s Report, 


WM. CLARKSON. 



PREFACE. 


Our blessed Lord was unwilling that the offices of love rend¬ 
ered by his disciples should remain unknown. He took care that 
the gift of the widow to the Lord’s treasury, the anointing of his 
own person by the repentant but loving female disciple, should be 
published to the whole world. It cannot, therefore, but be agreeable 
to our Div ine Lord that the self-denials, sufferings, and faithfulness 
of Hindu converts sliould be recorded, as illustrations of Divine 
grace, and as examples to the Churches at home. Such is the tes¬ 
timony I desire to furnish in the following pages. 

Further, it is important, alike for the sustentation of their 
interest, and the eliciting of their prayers, that Christians at home 
should be enabled to trace the path of their Indian missionaries. 
In order that they may do so, it seems advisable to represent the vivid 
scenes of missionary labour, not only in their mural aspects, but 
even in all their physical appearances. “The Lake of Galilee^’— 
“ the Mount of Olives ”—“ the Wilderness of Judaea,”—these, and 
other physical representations, impart a vividness to the grand 
moral transactions of the New Testament, and serve to impress 
them on the mind. In like manner, our missionary work in India 
needs to be divested of the monotony of a report *^-like detail, and 
to be presented in the varying imagery of real life. In this way, 
Christians at home will be able to see what we in India see, hear 
what we hear, and sympathetically feel what ive feel. 

That the readers of this narrative may learn to sympathize 
more with missionaries’ difficulties, with converts’ trials, and pre¬ 
eminently with the travail of the Redeemer’s soul, is the prayer of 

Theirs faithfully and affectionately, in Christ, 


Camberwill, 


WM. CLARKSON. 
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THE 

CHRISTIAN VILLAGE IN GUJARAT 

&c. 


FIRST CAMPAIGN ON THE BANKS OF THE MAHL 


The city of Surat, in Western India, early attracted 
the attention of the East India ('Ompany, as a place highly 
eligible for the purposes of their newly—rising Eastern 
commerce. * A factory was built; and Englishmen took up 
their residence in this Eistern emporium of trade, as factors 
and clerks. 

In the streets of Surat, in the seventeenth century, 
were to be seen, in strange confusion, Europeans and 
Asiatics, with their motley countenances, and contrasting 
garbs and manners. Tlio several agents of Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and English merchants were found busily 
engaged in the Surat custom-hou'^e, superintending the 
landing of European goods, and the shipping of Indian 
spices and dyes, cottons and silks. On the bosom of the 
noble Tapi—on wUose picturesque banks the houses, 
temples, and castle of Surat are built—were anchored, aide 
by side, grotesque looking ships from Arabia, Africa, and 
Persia, manned chiefly by Muhammadan sailors, and the 
small vessels from Europe whicti had rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Many an interesting but sad tale of Europeau adven¬ 
turers might be narrated. Young men, full of hope, came 

* The factory*buildiug still ( 1950) stands very near to the 
Mission High School for boys. 
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out with their European vigour, and were soon smitten by 
the tropical sun. Many residents, widle they were waiting 
but for an increase of rank and fs^rtune to enable them to 
retire from a tropical climate, were suddenly cut otY, wlven 
on the eve of accomplishiuL>; their wishes. 

Solenin lueniurials of these d lys are now visible in the 
buriiu-LOMiinds of the rosp'otive European eoniTniinities. 
These mo qnr:-’ike su()ulelirey^ bniit, in the spirit of Asiatic 
ostent i.tion, io/ tiie friemh of the deoeoised governors, or 
their d'pemhuits, are now crumlilini^ into dust; and hero 
and there, after asc ^ndiuef a lii :iit of stairs in the dotnular 
rnausoieum, we decipiier, in Latin, tloi epitaph descriptive 
of the p:;sc oiiiee and dionit}^ of him who lies entombed, 

INTEUCOURdE OF EUROPEANS. 

The natives of Surat derived their first ideas of Christ¬ 
ianity from the Euro[>ean merchants and seamen, factors and 
brokers, with whom they were familiar, w'hose object was 
only that of and whose lives were replete with wicked¬ 

ness. Alas ! the records of intercourse between the Western 
and Eastern world, for two centuries, are such as to shock 
and fiil us with iiidi<j:»ant shame. tJodliness, flagraiit im¬ 
morality, and insolence, were, to the minds of the natives, 
intimately connected with the Christian profession. 

The people of Surat received from Europeans no lessons 
save such as wore inimical to the religion of Christ. Their 
first impressions therefore of Christianity were those of 
contempt and hatred. The very name of Christian was a 
byword among them. 


A NEW ERA 

took place in the history of Surat—an era of grace. The 
dayspring from on high visited the place! Those who sat 
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in darkness saw a great light! A day of merciful visitation 
dawned upon it! 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, the people 
of Surat saw another form—the only true one they had 
witnessed—of the Christian religion. Men full of love to 
God, and compassion for their souls, appeared among them. 
Missionaries from Engiand took up their habitation in the 
heart of their city, close to the public market-place, aud 
among the decaying palaces of the Mogul. They came from 
the LoikIoh Missionary Society; and their mission was to 
evangelize the people < f Surat, then estimated at a popula¬ 
tion of a million of peo])le. They were men of God,'^ 
anil, as such, applied tbcrnsrlves with indefatigable ardonr 
to their great work. In a b w year- , they translated and 
printed all the Scriptures. They establivshed several schools, 
and preached the gospel wherever they could find hearers— 
by the banks of the river Tapi, or in the hajars, or in the 
adjacent villages, or at the public idolatrous festivals. 
Thoir own house, likewise, was always open to the visits of 
the natives. 


PHILANTHROPIC EFFORTS. 

Rut the people of Surat were a wicked and adulterous 
generation/^ The Muhammadans scoffed at tho doctrine of 
the cross. The Tarsi worshipper of fire would not believe 
in the God whom Cyrius had acknowledged. The Hindu 
would not leave his dumb idols to serve the living God. 
Brahmans thronged every street. Devotees, besmeared with 
ashes, and with long matted hair, wandered up and down 
the banks of the river, and other places of resort. Priest¬ 
craft was dominant. The powers of darkness seemed to rule 
the place and people, as peculiarly their own. It is true 
that the missionaries were assiduous and devoted men, who 
laid themselves out for the good of the people. In times of 
public calamity, they were to be seen doing all they could 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


to relieve suffering. When a great fire broke out, which 
destroyed a fourth part of the city, the missionaries collect¬ 
ed funds from Europeans, and distributed blankets to the 
shivering poor. When a flood swept away many dwellings, 
and so inundated a great part of the city that the natives 
were confined in their houses, unable to provide themselves 
food, the missionaries went in a boat, sailing now the 

ingulfed houses, and now reaching to the windows, and 
casting in grain, to save the inmates from starving. Still 
these philanthropic efforts had no effect in softening the 
hearts of the people. Idolatry and wickedness continued 
rampant. The ball of the idol temple still rang. The crier 
still called from the terrace of the mosques to Muhammadan 
prayer; and the Farsi still went with his sandal-wood to 
the fire-temple. The people still thronged to the river Ta^'pi, 
to wash away their sins. They still took oil and ghi (clari¬ 
fied butter) to the Temple of Humiuman (monkey-divinity); 
and all the dark abominations of idolatry were practised. 
Only two or three natives of that city, impressed with the 
message of the gospel, confessed Christ before the heathen. 

This was the patience of the saints.^^ Honoured be 
the brethren who had gone on toiling for a quarter of a 
century ! Theirs was not the conqueror's path : but theirs 
will be the crown, in the day when Christ shall be revealed. 
Little known by the British churches, their holy labours, 
pursued amid the physical distresses of that city, the 
torrid heat, the choking dust, the filth of those narrow- 
streets, and—what is infinitely more grievous—amid the 
blasphemies and ribaldry of multitudes, are registered ou 
high. They can afford to be ‘‘unknown" of men, seeing 
that they are “well known" of God. The seed of the 
kingdom, which they were privileged to sow, is already 
springing up, and will yet fructify the land.^ 

* Whilst I have been writing, I have received these lines froia 
India^ 



At the particular period to which I refor^ one and 
another door of access to the people had been opened, and 
then closed. One and another measure had promised fruit, 
and had then failed. One and another impression on the 
people^a minds had| for a while, seemed to point to some 
happy results, but had passed away like the early cloud, 
or the morning dew. 

The two junior missionaries had suggested to the 
Directors the desirableness of pursuing their labours among 
the masses of village population, from whom they had 
already received some encouragement. The question was 
undecided,— ve knew not which way to turn, when lo !— 


THE FINGER OF GOD 

Two Hindus appeared at the gates of the city, with 
tracts in their hands, in(]uiring for the missionary's house. 
They were residents of villages an hundred miles north of 
Surat, and on the further banks of the river Mahi^, The 
porters bade them go back, lest they should become Christ¬ 
ians, and lose all their possessions. The native magistrate, 
a Farsi, opposed to the gospel, warned them iu like manner. 
The several people of that city, sitting outside their shops, 
and catechising the strangers, bade them to desist from 
their pursuit, P]verything was done to poison their ears, 
and divert them from their purpose; but they were brought, 
by God’s providence, through the winding streets of that 

“ Encouraging news from Surat ,—For the last three or four 
months, two natives, who were the fruits of Mr, A. Fyvie’s 
labours, though only confessing Christ accrctlg^ have opened their 
houses for prayer. Numbers of Mussulmans, Hindus, and Parsis 
attended their services. Mr. Montgomery, with Dhunji and the 
Munshi, generally attends them; and they are sometimes there till 
nearly midnight. There is evidently a spirit of inquiry roused. 
A very miserly old Hindu had the missionaries, with the Munshi’s 
family, and all the converts in Surat, dining with him.*’ 
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“vanity fair/’ till they arrived at the miasion-house. As 
the warrant for their cominof, they showed the tracts, in 
which we had printed circulars, inviting all who wished to 
learn further about Christ to find out the missionaries at 
Surat, Bombay, or any other station. One of them had 
also, in the preceding year, met with one of our missionaries, 
the Rev. W. Flower, who was itinerating, and had been 
invited by him to visit us. 

'rhey had been greatly confirmed in their resolve to 
come to Surat, by the appearance of a meteor at the time 
of their inquiries. As they read the scriptural statement 
of the birth of Christ being cotemporaneous with the appear¬ 
ance of the star in the east, as seen by the wise men, they 
inferred that this meteor in Gujarat might be the precursor 
or concomitant, if not of tliat birth recorded in Scripture, 
the date of which they knew not, yet of some second incar¬ 
nation of the Saviour. Hence they were disposed to ii>quire, 
like the ** wise men of tlio East/^—“Where is he that is 
born king of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the 
oast, and are come to wor.shi[> liirn.^' Their conceptions of 
the truth were most mi^ty. 'rho doctrines of (hiristiauity 
and of Hinduism were blended together in their minds. 
They saw nothing arifjlity and Jmew nothing truly] but 
they were of quicit apprehension, and were willing to ha 
taught. 


FRUITFUL INSTRUCTION. 

Ob, what joy was kiudled by their arrival! Witli what 
unspeakable delight did the missionary seek to convey to 
them the knowledge of God, and dispel their errors! And 
again, with what joy, like to that of angels, did he witness 
the effect of such instructions—the doubt dissolved — clie 
spell broken—the mist dispersed—the naiud enlightened — 
the soul inapresaed ! Solemn were those hours of prayer,— 
solemn were those seasons of travailing in birth for souls; 



DEPARTURE FROM SURAT, V 

and unutterably joyous was the time, when it became 
evident that souls wore really born ai»ain of the incor¬ 
ruptible seed of the word/' 

The two men, Girdher and Kiier, had left their 
families with a promise soon to return, and therefore after 
a few days they departed. They assured the missionary 
that, in their district, many wore readinn: Christian books; 
that there was a sphere of labour open arnonj^ the villaojers ; 
and that they themselves would be baptized, when he cime 
to their villages. The missionary prepared to follow them, 
Gun 2 :aram, a native teacher, formerly a resider^t on the 
banks of the Mahi, was ready to accompany him. I therefore 
commenced 


THE JOURNEY. 

i\lomr)rabl 0 to me is the hour when T crossed the river 
Ta'pi, never to return to Surat for settled labour. A voice 
was heard sumnioninc^ me elsewhere, and the path of duty 
was too plain to be mistaken. TMie season was rendered 
dangerous for travcllinir, by the miasma exhaled from 
(corrupting vegetation, under the torrid heat which suoceecis 
the rainy season, when every vestige of a cloud has dis¬ 
appeared, I had caught seven fever the year before; and its 
virus was still within the blood, predisposing me to fresh 
attacks. Recent domestic afUictions, made ma additionally 
feel my need of God's sustaining providence in the journey 
before me. As I was crossing the river in the ferry-boat, 
and looking at the setting sun, retaining, as it did, its 
glow, even when on the horizon, and seeming to give, by 
the refulgency of its beams, its latest and utmost testimony 
to the glory of its Creator, I laid hold of Scripture promises 
regarding the Divine faithfulness, and, casting my soul on 
the ‘‘everlasting God," commended my future path to him. 

This journey was the beginning of joys and sorrows, 
labours and trials, I had not known before, and did not 
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ANCIENT TOWN. 


then anticipate; but I must here declare, that in not one of 
the subsequent scenes through which 1 passed, did God 
suffer my faith to be confounded. The name of the Lord 
is a strong tower: the righteous runneth into it, and is 
safe.'^ 

I cannot here dwell on the incidents of the journey. 
Travelling in Western India is extremely interesting, al* 
though wearisome. We generally travel in a cart drawn by 
two oxen, or on horseback. At every stage of two or more 
miles, a guide and a guard have to be called from the ad¬ 
jacent village, and sometimes a torch-bearer. With such 
delays, the rate of progress is fearfully slow, and a journey 
of only twenty or twenty-five miles is performed during 
the whole night. 

After sleeping two nights in my cart, I arrived on the 
banks of the Nirbudda; and crossing that beautiful and 
rapid river, I entered the city of 

BROACH. 

Broach is a compact town, with an English court of 
justice, and a native regiment. It is surrounded by flouri¬ 
shing and populous villages, and is a very eligible sphere 
for missionary labour. This is the Barygaza of ancient Greek 
and Roman geography. Imagine what interest is attached 
to the view of a place which is recorded by Western geogra¬ 
phers, 2000 years ago, as a well-known city of India! Be¬ 
fore the Christian era. Broach was a flourishing city, a full 
port, and a thronged mart of commerce. The Romans 
obtained from it Indian gems, spices, silks, and stuffs. 
How solemn is the reflection, that a place visited from 
earliest times for commerce was never until recently, so far 
as we know, trodden by the foot of the evangelist! The 
missionaries from Surat had, in recent times, occasionally 
visited it, and marked it as an eligible missionary station;. 
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but, from the time of the birth of Christ till now, no mission¬ 
ary has taken up his abode there. This and other cities of India 
have been peopled for more than twenty centuries, and gene¬ 
ration after generation has passed away, ^‘without God and 
without hope in the world;’' but no one has directed them to 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world, 

I went through its streets with tracts, and stopped at 
two or three places to preach. In the heart of the city, 
treasured up in the box of a native banker, I found an 
English publication of the ileligious Tract Society, and 
the Gujarati copies of the Old and New Testament. As I 
returned from the city, having accomplished my work, a 
wily Brahman, tempting me, asked me to alight from my 
horse, and come and read. I said, “It is dark: I cannot 
see.” He replied, ‘*If you are a true teacher, God will give 
you eyes to see.” 1 again said, ‘'But I am very weary.” He 
answered, ‘Hf you are the servant of God, he will not allow 
you to become weary.” He was anxious for a dispute. In 
this way do the Brahmans seek to expose our weakness to 
the people, and invalidate our professions. 

In this place I met with an interesting young Hindu, 
who had been a most promising scholar in our school at 
Surat. He was in the habit of reading the New Testament, 
and was even teaching bis wife to read; but he had not the 
faitlh and courage requisite to his becoming a Christian. 
For such Hindus, “not far from the kingdom of God,*' prayers 
should be constantly offered. I stopped in this place only 
a few days, and then reluctantly left it. 

How is it possible to convey to the minds of Christians 
at home, surrounded as they are by the means of grace, the 
solemn feelings induced by the sight of large towns and 
whole districts unblessed by any means of instruction in the 
knowledge of Christ? 

Such were my feelings, as I passed on through this 
country, whose fertile fields, waving with tall luxuriant 
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AM IDOLATROUS CITY, 


corn, or the snowy cctton-plaiit or oil-plants, contrast greatly 
with the spiritual barrenness of the people. Oh, the blessed¬ 
ness of taking the gospel to a nuineroiis people! Alas! how 
few envy tliat blessedness! I could not help exclaiming again 
and again,‘‘Oh! who will occupy this beautiful land?^' 

As I pursued my journey, I richly enjoyed the pleasant 
solacing companionship of Giinga^rahn, whose Christian 
remarks and pious zeal made me constantly glorify Ood in 
him, and encouraged tlie liveliest hope of the conversion of 
his countrymen, (lis own soul was on fire at the prospects 
before hirn; and he did much to animate me. We preached 
at the villages where we alighted; and delightful are my 
recollections of his preacliing and assistance in all my efforts. 

Passing tiirough an avenue of more tlian two miles^ 
length, formed by shady mango-trees, we reached the 
famous city of 

BARODA. 

This is the capital of the Cuicowar^s dominions, and 
contains about 100,000 inhabitants. It isa city “wholly given 
up to idolatry,of wiiioh the prince and the court are the most 
stable supoorts, Te iiplos and shrin-^s strike the observer in 
almost ever)^ street, Prahinans, as tiioy pass along tiio dirty 
streets with soma pompous procession, show unusual pride 
and haughtiness, as thougli l>ritish conqviests had still left 
them some place for their uncoutrolled domination. The 
Mahratta Brahmans enjiy the peculiar patronage of the 
prince, as being of tlie same country as iiimself: they are his 
ministers and counsellors, and exercise a hanglity lordship 
over the peoide ()[ Cnjnrat. Largo sums of money are yearly 
expended on them. Any one of their privilege 1 order, young 
and old, may go and receive daily from the royal stores a 
supply of rice and pulse. On especial days, Brahmans of the 
surrounding Country, even from one hundred miles* distance, 
come to receive diiJcslmia —present of money, or clothes. 
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‘Or food. No wonder that the Brahmans look with indignation 
at British power, which yields them no such patronage, and 
presents no such riches. If we would see heathenism in all 
its virulence and might, we must look at it as developed 
under native g!>v0rnm9nt, where every official is a Brahman, 
and the prince secures the adulation of the people by his 
blending regal offices and ceremonies with the institutes of 
idolatry. Will the reader wonder if, as I ])assed through 
that city, I prayed that all India might bocomo politically 
subject to the British power, and so thereby bo rendered 
accessible to the preacliing of the gospel ? 

On the other side of Biroda, at two miles^ distance is the 

BRITISH cm?. 

This place, which was for a wdiile to be my home, seemed 
like a paradise in contrast with the im[)urities of the city. 
It affiorded a central jiosition vvhouce I might work among 
the surrounding heathen. Hero also were my own country¬ 
men, for whose sake I immediately offered—as there was 
no chaplain—to preach in their own Episcopal ehurch; an 
oiler which was accepted by tlio commanding officer. 

A NEW SPHERE 

In the Camp was resident a Mr. Antone, an Armenian by 
descent, and a sincere Christian, who had been converted 
many years ago at Serampore ( 1,000 miles distant), and 
had been brought in providence to this place, as writer in 
the Government Rosideiicv/^ To this good man we had 
frequently sent tracts from Surat, w sich he had distributed 
among the villagers. Ho ii kI also, according to his ability, 
preached the gospel iu several places iu the neighbourhood, 
d'he tracts given away by him, as well as others which the 
missionaries had themselves circulated on their tours, had 
passed from hand to hand, and tound their way in extensive 
tlistricts. Some minds had been impressed by them. Not a 
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little religious inquiry bad been excited. The result was, 
that at the time when I arrived at the Camp, there were six 
or eight villagers who were receiving instructions from Mr. 
Antone every Sabbath-day. The good humble man transfer¬ 
red them with real pleasure and satisfaction to my iustruc- 
tion, seeking not his own glory but their good. They came 
to me, and attended with an interest, a deference and 
gratitude, I had never before witnessed. 

The joyousness in beholding in a Hindu bosom senti¬ 
ments of affection and sympathy, corresponded, in its degree, 
to the grief 1 had so often felt in the entire absence of these 
feelings among the people of Surat. Oh ! who, save those who 
have experienced it, can estimate the poignancy of sorrow in 
the missionary's breast, occasioned by the lack of all recip¬ 
rocation of love on the part of those for whom he is expending 
his strength, substance, and life i 

EXTKACTS FKOM JOURNAL 

The missionary now sought for renewed grace to fulfil a 
work so unexpectedly committed to his hands. He prayerfully 
looked for the manifestation of God's grace to these inquirers, 
and sought to be himself a sanctified vessel to contain the 
treasure whereby others might be enriched. He wrote in 
his journal, 'Hlope for these poor souls arises in my heart. 
God can quicken these dead souls in Gnjurat, as well as He 
did the dead Ephesians. This is the support of my mind." 

RETURN OF INQUIRERS 

Guugaram, always ready for every good word and work, 
went to seek out the two inquirers on whose account, chiefly,, 
we had undertaken the journey. They soon came from their 
villages, twelve miles distant. Their faith was unabated— 
their minds were made up. They had regretted leaving 
Surat without being baptized; had since conferred with each 
other, and now resolved to give themselves to the Lord, 
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THE FIRST BAPTISMS 

which took place are recorded in the missionary journal as 
follows:— 

1844.—This has been a day of 
great grace. The Lord has done wondrous things, whereof 
we are glad. At eight o'clock the two inquirers, Girdhur 
and Kuer, came to me. I conversed and read with them. 
At eleven o’clock we had a baptismal service for Mr. Antonets 
gardener. He was very much affected. I read Matt, xxviii. 
19, 20; then Mark xvi. 15, lG;then Matt. x. 32, 33, After 
which 1 asked him questions relating to the faith of the 
gospel: these were answered by him most satisfactorily. 
After this he was baptized. We then prayed; and I believe 
the spirit of supplication was poured out. After this I 
addressed the baptized one, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, in which he had been baptized. We concluded 
by prayer. After this the two inquirers, to gother with Ramdas, 
asked to be baptized, professing faith in Christ. Gungaram 
fell on his knees, and with uplifted hands begged that the 
baptism might not be deferred. I told them that Jhey should 
act with thought and prayer, and that therefore we would 
retire to allow of time. In the interim, I called them each 
separately. They persisted in their profession of faith, and 
resolution to be baptized. We again assembled at half-past 
four o'clock, about thirty in number, J read Acts ii. 35, &c.; 
after which I asked each of the candidates questions respect¬ 
ing their faith. They were then baptized. Ramdas was in 
tears—deeply affected. Theyoungei inquirer, named Girdhur, 
was very serious, and raised his hands to God as commending 
his soul to him. The other was likewise serious. Then all 
prayed. I afterwards read Luke,—‘‘There is no man who 
hath left house,’' &c. In the evening all the baptized, except 
Ramdas, who was forced to go, joined in conversation and 
prayer. 0 Lord, let this day be remembered in the annals 
of thy Church ! Let the fire kindled this day burn through 
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PASSAGE OF TIIK RIVER. 


the length and breadth of this land ! Let souls be saved by 
means of the services of this day ! 0 Lord, delay not to make 
tliy power known ! Lay bare thy mighty arm 1 Let all the 
villagers see thy salvation, for ,lesus^ sake 

T forbear, in this general idstory, to narrate many intc- 
resting details of tliose who were then baptized, reserving 
them for insertion in the sketches of isidividual converts. 

Anxious to visit the peoj^leon the 

BANKS OF THE MAHT 

whence two of these baptized ones lia<l been drawn, I sent 
on the mission tent, ai'd ordered it to be pitched at the 
village of Umlali, fifteen miles distant, T arrived there at 
midnight, having forded the river, which was transpjirently 
clear. The moon was at lior full, and liglitcd up the wl)ole 
scenery. The high hills, which skirted the Banks, stood «)ut 
in vivid clearness. The splashing of the stresun as our party 
forded it, and the voices of our guides, alone broke the 
stillness of a night which was the emblem of heaveiTs serenity 
and purity. I found my tent, with its beautiful white snowy 
canvas, pitched under some shady mango-trees. Its appear¬ 
ance derived additional interest from its close proximit}" to 
a temple of Mahadev (the Great God), Side by side, in 
strong contrast, were these signiheaut emblems of truth and 
error, righteousness and unrighteousness. On one side of 
the tent was a broad reservoir, in which I afterwards ascer¬ 
tained alligators found their pastime. On the other was a 
still more extensive sheet of wa^er, near which flocks of 
herons were flying. In the front of the tent was the village; 
and to ray rear were cultivated fields of millet and other 
grains. The screaming of the heron, the jabbering of mon¬ 
keys, and the cry of the peacock, the howling of jackals, and 
the bark of the Pariah dogs, were the sounds which were 
most frequently heard in that wild region. I may here say 
that the hymna is not unfrequently found in the outskirts 
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of the villages in that district, gnawing hones of dead cows 
and biifialoes that have been exj)Osed to be consumed. 

And now, reader, whither have I conducted you? and 
amongst what people? 

The river Mahi', rising in the country contiguous to the 
Vindya range of hills, ficuvs through a tract of about 150 miles, 
and empties itself into the Cnlf of Cambay, bit. -1° l 55' K. 
long. 72® 40C The river, in the rainy season, fills a capacious 
bed of some miles in breadth, and in some J•iac^s more than 
a hundred feet below the level of the country; but at other 
seasons, it is reduced to a small stream, save where it is 
near the Gulf, and receives the full tide from the sea. In 
such places the breadth of the river at lull tide is four or fiV(3 
miles. The tide comes in, as at Calcutta, with a hare, 
an elevated ridge of water, wliich rolls on as quick as a 
korse can gallop, and which at once fills the bed of the liver, 
sweeping away by its impetuosity ever\"tbing tiuit n:ay l;e 
in its way. 

The district on either aide of the river is called 

MAHI KANTHA 

or Banks of the Mahi. ft forms a distinct political division 
of the country, and is under separate jurisdiction. 

TENANTS OF THE DISTRICT 

These Banks are tenanted by the Kolis, —a pow'crfnl, 
warlike race of men, only recently subjected to British rule. 
They have dispossessed the Brahmans and Kunbis (culti¬ 
vators) of those binds contiguous to the river, and have 
found secure retreats amid the defiles of hills, or on the 
summits of precipitous places* They are supposed to be 
aboriginals of India; but their daughters are taken in mar¬ 
riage by the Rajputs,—a circumstance which has greatly 
elevated the tribe. 
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BISHOP HEBER’S REMARK 

So wild and lawless are the people of those districts, 
that every man, for personal security, travels armed. The 
Koli wearvS his shield made of the hide of the rhinoceros, 
a sword, and a spear. Some are armed with bows and arrows; 
others, with a heavy iron-ringed stick. A woman needs an 
armed escort, to secure her from plunder. The tradesman 
dare not travel unarmed. The ploughman also takes care 
to have his sword by his side. Before the British rule, 
whole villages used to be attacked and plundered. Bishop 
lleber, travelling in these districts, remarks, the sight of 
these “wild Bhiels and Khoolies, dwelling like the ancient 
Ammonites in holes and clefts of the rock, and coming down 
with swords and bows to watch the motions, or attack the 
baggage of the travellers, transported me back three thous¬ 
and years, and I found myself a contemporary of Joshua 
or Samuel/^ 

A writer from the Banks of the Mahi, in 1835, thus 
describes the country,—*‘The districts in which I at present 
sojourn are called the Back Settlements of Western India; 
and truly it is one of the dark and bloody corners of the 
earth. In addition to the late terrible murders, plunderings, 
choppings, burnings, and suttees, it appears that death 
by voluntary drowning is not uncommon.'^ 

Such were the place and people amongst whom I com¬ 
menced my labours. Guugaram, and two or three of the 
believers baptized at Baroda, immediately spread the news 
of a shastri, or expounder of Scripture, having come to 
make known God's word. The intelligence spread rapidly: 
the appearance of the tent itself was to them marvellous. 
Often has that tent proved the expressive text of my 
discourse. I have said,—*‘You see this tent and all its seve¬ 
ral parts arranged together. You do not come to worship 
the tent, or offer prayers to it; but you come to converse 
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-with and hear me, the inmate of the tent. Now this universe 
is like a tent which the Lord has pitched: do not then wor¬ 
ship it, but that God of wisdom and power by whom it was 
created/^ 

Attracted by a variety of causes, several people came, 
during the first few days of my sojourn, from many miles off’, 
in small communities of ten, twenty, and sixty at a time. 
There were Kolia, Kunbis, Rajputs, Brahmans, and MussuU 
mans. The low castes also came; but, not daring to draw 
near their purer brethren, sat without, in a distant circle, 
oftentimes more attentive than those privileged to sit nearer. 

When arriving at the tent, the warriors unarmed them¬ 
selves; and then, entering in, sat down and heard the word 
of life. Warriors as they were, many of them had the marks 
and emblems of religion. Those who put down their swords, 
took up the strings of sacred beads which were suspended 
from their necks, and repeated the names of Ram, Rani, or 
Shiva, Shiva. The religion of the Hindu is his lif^\ When 
one of the thaJcors (nobles) came with his suite, the large 
silver-mounted hooka was passed from hand to hand, and 
aromatic fumes regaled their senses. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WORD 

The missionary was engaged all day in making known 
the gospel to a people willing to hear. A degree of interest 
was soon evinced, which could not be accounted for on ordi¬ 
nary principles. There seemed an adaptation between the 
truths set forth, and the conscious moral state and neces¬ 
sities of the people. In very many instances an assent was 
yielded to the truth, arising from a real recognition of it* 
They manifested a conscience; and to it the truth commen¬ 
ded itself. They were obliged to confess their guilt in for¬ 
saking God, and in breaking his commandments as inscribed 
in their hearts* They were hence constrained to acknowledge 
2 
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their need of a Saviour, When they heard therefore of **the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world,they 
seemed at once to feel that the doctrine must be true, because 
suited to their condition. Evidence, as distinct from that 
of the doctrine itself, was neither asked nor given. It 
was assumed on the one hand, and admitted on the other,, 
that the doctrine of a crucified Saviour was divine. ‘^If He 
who bore the burden of the world's sin on his own head be 
not a Saviour, who can be?—this was the language of very 
many. By all the force of illustration, parables, and direct 
appeals to the heart, the missionary endeavoured to make 
the people feel that they were sinners, and to admit that 
Christ, the Incarnate ** Word of God/^ and the substitute 
of the sinner, and the Mediator before God, was alone able 
to save. 

The truth soon excited opposition. The several leaders 
of the people in spiritual matters, were called on to become 

THE CHAMPIONS OF THE FAITH. 

They came on purpose to wrangle and refute; but, in 
the words of the natives themselves, ** those who came armed 
with a breastplate and w^eapons, threw down their weapons 
and escaped/' “What can we answer?'' said the champions 
one to another,—Ail that he says is true.'' I liave been 
frequently reminded of the testimony which Balaam gave 
to Israel, and his prophecy regarding that people, by the 
confirmations which Hindu sadJmSy or holy men, have given 
of the truths of the gospel. A naked devotee has frequently 
said to the crowds, “\Vhr»t he says is true: believe it," 
Such testimony, afforded by the most degraded of men, 
calls to mind also that which even demons gave to Christ; 
and we are often inclined to reject and disown any such 
approving words from the servants of Satan. But to resume 
the narrative. There seemed to be a majestic power in thu 
truth, coming into contact with the unsophisticated minds 
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of the people, that bore down all opposition ; it worked con¬ 
viction on the minds of all who did not wilfully make their 
ears heavy, and their hearts gross.. The truth as it is in 
Jesus, uncompounded with other elements, notwithstanding 
all its repulsiveness and undit^guised sternness, was mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong-holds. Many 
were made to confess that their gods were false—their idol¬ 
atry was sinful—their whole lives had been vicious—and 
their hearts were depraved, 

FALSE REPORTS. 

As the truth gained ground, every kind of report 
spread amongst the viliaLCs respecting the character and 
motives of the missionary. It was commonly circulated, 
that he was sent by (.’overnment to prepare the way for 
coercive measures; that he w^uild seize and blindfold the 
converts, and ship them off to Enj^iand; that he would 
forcibly make inter-marriages between their children and 
those of Europeans; that he wmald pollute the converts, by 
making them eat remnants of his food; that he would levy ou 
each of them a yearly tax; finally tliat he would break np caste, 
and bring confusion into their social system. In the village 
of Unibalj, all these reporrs were rife. Tiie people were 
greasy excited. At all tunes of the djiy, groups were to 
be seen discussing the misoiona^}^s object, and the nature 
of the truths he propounded. vSome said, ‘‘ He is a good 
man;” others, Nay, but he deceiveth the people,^' The 
missionary was alone. He at times felt overpowered by the 
falsehood, the folly, and the superstitions of the people. 
He was, however, strengthened and consoled by the words, 
** Loj I am with you,'^ On this promise he daily lived. 

Would that I could, at this distant day, recall the 
vivid discourses of Gungaram the mitive teacher ! Would 
that I could present to my readers the flashing of his eye, 
his smile of complacency in the truth he was preaching, the 
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oriental imagery in which he clothed gospel truth, and the 
aptness of the illustrations he employed ! He gave to the 
people the best of all testimonies to the gospel, that of 
personal experience. He would eay, You know there never 
was such a wicked man as I was; but the gospel has changed 
my nature. I have found the Lord Jesus to be my Saviour. 
He has given me sight. He has given me bis Holy Spirit. 
If you believe in Christ, you will experience within yourself 
the same change as I have done,'' I used often to commence 
my discourses by asking, How can a thorn-tree become a 
mango-tree?" Gungaram caught up this illustration, and 
worked it out admirably. The restless activity of that good 
man, the energy of manner and voice, tlie quickness of 
reply, the ready tact and skill with which he parried 
attacks, and the good temper which crowned all, as they 
rise up to my memory, occasion deep emotion and gratitude 
to God, that already here and there are found efficient 
preachers of the truth from among the idolatrous Hindus. 

Amongst the people of Umbali who were baptized, was 
an old man, the 

CHIEF OF THE VILLAGE. 

He was a fine intelligent Rajput, with a patriarchal 
countenance. This man was a thorough Pantheist, and at 
first answered the missionary's doctrine in this way,—God 
is the world. The world is God. All things which we see 
or touch are God. We can only speak as God speaks, and 
move as God moves in us. It is God which 1 behold extern* 
ally. All the surrounding glory is God.^' Alas! how dark 
is that mind,—and there are millions of such minds in 
India—in which the ideas of God and man, of the Creator 
and the creature, are oonlounded! Day after day did that 
poor old man come to the mission tent, and listen to me. 
Nor were instructions fruitless. He at length admitted 
that it was Satan which worked evil within him; and no 
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longer ascribed to God the evil which belonged to himself. 
He professed faith in Christ, and willingness to be ruled by 
him, and was baptized. The old man used to have prayer 
conducted in his house. Often have I knelt in his dwelling, 
surrounded by his family and the assembled villagers. 
Since the acquirement of experience regarding the natives, 
I have had doubts as to whether the old man was really as 
he professed to be—converted in heart. Those doubts it is 
now impossible to solve. On my second visit to Umbali, I 
inquired where the old chief was. ** His body is just burnt/' 
was the reply. It made me shudder; and 1 could not but 
increasingly feel how distressing is that lack of labourers 
in India, whereby, in many instances, scattered believers 
are prevented from receiving instruction and consolation, 
oven in their dying hours, from a minister of the gospel! 

Amongst those who professed Christ, whilst the mission¬ 
ary was residing in this village, was a young man named 

GUMIR 

I had been preaching the grand doctrines of repentance 
towards God, and faith in Jesus Christ; and, turning to the 
people, asked, ^‘Does any one of you weep for his sins?'* 
This young man said, weep for my sins: my tears are not 
outward, but inward: my soul weeps for sin/' Astonished at 
such language from one whom I had never observed, I asked, 
•*Do you know how your sins are to be removed?" He said, 
•‘Jesus bore our burdens on his own head, and gave his life 
a sacrifice lor sin/' On further questioning him as to how 
such convictions arose in his mind, be said, ''After hearing 
you preach, as I was walking in the fields, the thought came 
into my mind,'What ^^ill become of me after death?' I saw 
that I had been a sinner from my birth, and had forgotten 
my true Father." '‘Are you ready," I still further asked, “to 
confess Christ before men?" —"Yes." "Are you not afraid of 
the world's opposition ?''—“What can the world do, if ray 
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Creator protects He said to himself, without apparent 

sense of any one's presence, “I am a great sinner: all my 
life has been spent in sin. Thou art my Lord, Cast away 
all my sins! Give me light!” Reader, this young man, con¬ 
vinced of his own sin, and of the nghteousness of Christ, had 
never heard the gospel, save on two previous occasions in 
my tent. He was baptized, and has been a consistent Christ¬ 
ian till the present day. In this way does the word of 
God approve itself as the sword of the Spirit. 

FAVOURABLE CHARACTERISTICS. 

This young believer grew rapidly in the knowledge of 
Christ. Instead of needing line upon line, he caught hold 
of a principle, and worked it out of his own accord. It was 
with extreme interest I overheard him give, with correct¬ 
ness and precision, a detailed account of the resurrection of 
Christ, and the incredulity of the disciple Thomas. It is 
delightlul to witness gospel truths at once finding a lodgment 
in a prepared heart, and then immediately transmitted to 
others, till in the course of a short time truthful sentiments, 
by a feeble instrumentality, occupy, in more or less intensity, 
several minds in several localities. The sociality and conver¬ 
sableness of the Hindus are characteristics which will be 
turned to great account for the spread of Christianity, We 
shall again meet Gumir, who has become an inmate of *‘the 
Beautiful Garden.”^ 

Whilst on the banks of the Mahi, I was literally living 
among the dying. 


THE SMALL POX 

with fearful virulence, was sweeping away the young. This 
disease was reputed to be a god; it was named Balia Kaka, 
literally *‘UncIe Powerful.” In other parts of India it is 

* e. i, Khasivadi at Borsad. 
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considered a goddess, and is caUed Sitla, The poor Hindus 
were too superstitious to have their children vaccinated; and 
numbers died daily. Morning after morning, the first sounds 
I heard, when I awoke in my tent| were those of wailing and 
lamentations of bereaved parents for their children, whose 
corpses were being taken on the bier for burning to the 
outskirts of the village. What I witnessed, forcibly called to 
mind the statement of the prophet,—*‘Eachel weepeth for 
her children, and will not be comforted, because they are 
not,'^ The measured plaints, ‘‘Heigh ! heigh !—>Alas! alas 
accompanied by the beating of the breasts of the women, 
whose armlets of metal or glass, clashing against each other, 
and by their jingling sounds to the rude music of the scene, 
convey to the stranger the impression of the bitterest grief. 
To heighten the dramatic effect, those who wail for the dead, 
recount in songs, circumstances of interest, and qualities for 
commendation, in the history of the departed. The inferences 
a stranger naturally draws from these funeral scenes are not 
correct. There may be one or two I'cal mourners; but the 
demonstration generally is one of funereal hypocrisy. 

Never shall I forget the vivid effect produced on my own 
mind from actually witnessing the 

BURNING OF A CORPSE 

The heartlessness of spectators, as well as of those enga^ 
ged in the rites, gave me a cold shudder. The nearest relative, 
after having applied grease to the face of the corpse, lighted 
the pyre of wood with a torch, and then retreated from the 
flame and smoke. All engaged in the ceremony are reputed 
unclean till they have bathed. Such a scene is peculiarly 
heathen. To propitiate the god of the small pox, and preserve 
their children, the parents offered saorifices, and made special 
vows. The Brahmans reaped a harvest. Gifts to them were 
included in every vow addressed to the god; and when any 
child recovered, they were invited to a feast. 
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A NEW INQUIRER. 

After my tent had remained three months under tho 
mango-trees of Umbali, a circumstance occurred which 
directed my attention to a district twenty-five miles north¬ 
ward. A Hindu had travelled from his own village, named 
Nar, to another, adjoining the place where I was preaching. 
He there heard a Brahman conversing about the preaching., 
and specifying the several subjects. He Immediately said. 

should like to hear further of that,—it is the truth/' He 
came to the tent as I was preaching a sermon from the 
following questions:—’‘Where do you live? With whom do 
you dwell? Whose service do you perform? Where are you 
going ?" Under these questions I illustrated the leading 
truths of the gospel. The man was arrested by them—with 
wonderful energy apprehended them, and was subsequently 
baptized. He went back with one of our native teachers to 
his village: and a large congregation of Hindu farmers came 
daily to hear aud discuss these new doctrines. Shortly 
after, I sent another teacher to aid in the work. The teach¬ 
ers returned, and begged me to go into that district, for 
multitudes were ready to listen, A few of those who had 
been impressed accompanied them; three of whom were 
baptized. Complying with their solicitations, I had the tent 
struck, aud prepared to leave. 

SIMILITUDE. 

And here I cannot but digress from the history, in order 
to remark on the analogy between the dissolution of the 
tabernacle, to which I have referred, and that of‘*tbe earthly 
house’' which man inhabits. I have never seen my tent 
taken down without being forcibly reminded of the dissol¬ 
ution of the body^, and the blessedness of having '‘a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens/* 
The process whereby the tent of ^canvas is taken down, and 
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is subsequently folded up in temporary uselessness, corres¬ 
ponds in beautiful detail to the dissolution of flesh and blood 
of the earthly tabernacle. The order is given,—several cords 
are at once loosed, and several stakes taken out of the ground; 
yet the tabernacle stands. The cords lie inactive, and the 
corners of the canvas float in the wind: a little effort might 
restore all as jit the first. But another order is given,—two 
of the four principal cords, the main supports of the fabric, 
are loosed; yet still the tent remains. A last command,—and 
the tabernacle is dissolved. There it lies on the ground. 
Its parts are soon folded together; and that tent, in which 
the missionary with his wife and children had for months 
found a pleasant home and a commodious chapel, now lies, 
useless lumber, on the ground. So, one stroke after another 
is aimed by ruthless disease at the tabernacle of the body, 
and one cord after another is loosened; but the final command 
of God has not gone forth, and it yet remains entire, though 
loose and unstable. At length the word is given,—the grand 
supports of the physical framework give way; and the body, 
in which the intelligent soul lived, and moved, and had its 
being, is prostrate, lifeless, useless,—yet still, dissolved as it 
is, destined again to rise in glory or dishonour. 

Such were the thoughts which I had, as I watched at 
sunset the taking down of my tent, in order to remove to a 
new district. 

The coolness of the nights in travelling was rendered 
doubly delightful, from the heat which we had daily endured 
in the tent; and, as a full moon poured her vivid though 
borrowed light over the expanse of country, and turned night 
into day, we were inclined to wish that such a day could be 
perpetual,—affording, as it did, means for itineration, and 
strength for labour. The whole country was ‘hi garden/^ 
There were thickly-planted groves of tamarind and mango 
trees. Here and there, the wide-spreading banyan sent its 
branches across the road. The sound of the water-wheel. 
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drawn by bullocks, grating ani it is to the ear, is yet weleome 
to the traveller, as it assures him that he is not far from the 
habitation of man. Fields of poppy, indigo, tabacoo, and 
cotton, abound in the district. 

PREACHING BY MOONLIGHT. 

After halting at some places, we arrived at 

NAR. 

It was nine o’clock on Saturday evening. There were 
about two hundred people assembled, awaiting my arrival. 
To these 1 immediately preached the gospel of reconciliation. 
As there were a few believers with me, we prayed together 
in loud but humble responses, before the multitude, for the 
conversion of their souls, under the blue heavens, and the 
silvery moon, which on that night, by an unwonted lustre, 
declared the glory of God. The people looked on with reve¬ 
rent silence and wonder, as they beheld their own countrymen 
uniting in a spiritual exercise, such as they had never before 
witnessed. ‘'This is the true God, and this is the true 
^'worship'’—such was the conviction of many. It was nearly 
midnight when we broke up. 

Next morning, the impatient curiosity of the villagers 
made them draw aside the curtains of the tent, even 
ere we had risen; and I hastened to address them. On that 
Sabbath, the people assembled all day long, 'fhe whole 
scene was one of the wildest. rustic confusion. Before the 
lent was a large reservoir of water, in which the buffaloes 
came and plunged themselves into the mud, so deep that 
only their heads were to be seen above the water. As they 
bounded along, they would strike against the stakes or cords 
of the tent, and, terrified, fly off, with their quick but awkward 
pace, raising clouds of dust in their retreat. Travellers 
armed, on camels or horses, ^ow and then alighted and drew 
near. The drivers of carts heavily laden with corn, wandering 
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beggars, bards. Brahmans, Kunbis, KoHs,—all classes of 
people came to hear the Sahib, who assumed the office of a 
Brahman, and read Shastras in their own tongue. Women 
also found access to my wife; and the curtain of the tent 
served as a veil between the congregations of either sex. 

The wife of a convert, named KulH, was here buptized. 
This was the first 

BAPTISM OF A WOMAN 

we had witnessed amongst these people, and developed the 
decision of character which we sometimes observe in the 
women of Gujurat, She had been opposed to her husband's 
becoming a Christian, and had been for years wholly swayed 
by her mother, and by the Brahmans who infested her town. 
Kulli, for a season, came under good influence, and decided on 
becoming a Christian, Her husband at length wrote, ‘Wictory! 
victory ! victory !—my wife repents, and seeks the gift of 
God.” She came to us when at Nar, saying, *‘Tbe Queen of 
the South came from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon;—why, therefore, should not I 
go a little distance to hear about the Saviour? Mother, 
husband, friends, caste,—these cannot save the soul ! Why, 
then, should I fear them ?” 

In the house of one of the converts of that proud village, 
was she baptized. Women wondered at this new thing in 
the earth, and men became alarmed. She learned to read, 
and disputed boldly with the Brahmans who came for alms 
to her mother's house. I may here say that Kulli has since 
not been a growing Christian: she loves the world much, and 
is vain of her own ornaments. Her intelligence and decision 
would have made her an eminent Christian, had grace more 
fully sanctified her heart. 

These Kunbis of Nar manifested a spirit altogether 
different from that which I had witnessed among the Kolis 
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on the banks of the Mahi. Earthly prosperity and spiritual 
pride were found in close conjunction. They were inflated 
by a sense of their own righteousness^ and considered them* 
selves alike wise and pious. Brahmans, fed by their bounty^ 
ministered to their vanity. Oh, the pride of humanity ! as 
I saw it developed in those red-turbaned and white-robed 
villagers. The Kunbis held their heads even higher than 
the Brahmans. They would go to the temple with all pom¬ 
pousness,—counting their beads as they walked, to signify 
their peculiar sanctity of character. They were, indeed, by 
their own assumption, in every respect, the aristocracy of 
the agriculturists,—men whose flourishing circumstances,, 
arising from the lucrative growth of opium, indigo, tobacco 
and grain, from highly fertile soil, and with abundant 
means of irrigation, had raised them above the generality 
of their people. As an illustration of the aristocratic spirit, 
and the injurious consequences which resulted from it, they 
had passed a law restricting marriages among the residents 
of particular villages, and exacting a certain expenditure 
on the occasion of every marriage. Hence a farmer of an 
income of five pounds a year needed a sum varying from 
twenty to fifty pounds, in order to marry his daughter. From 
this exigency, the father of girls was reputed as undone; 
whilst the father of boys possessed in them alone a large 
fortune. Boys were worth large sums of money in the 
marriage market, and loans would be advanced on their credit. 

The consequence of this law was 

INFANTICIDE. 

Parents, finding means of marrying their girls so restricted, 
got rid of the female children at their birth, either by 
plunging the head in milk, or administering a small portion 
of opium> When our native teachers, in the houses of these 
people, charged them with the crime, it was not denied. I 
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affirmed it in preaching, and it was admitted. Whilst I was 
living there, a girl of eight or ten years of age was taken ill. 
Oungaram offered to give medicine, but his offer was rejected. 
The girl died in a few hours, and the body was soon burnt to 
ashes. It was commonly understood that the girl had died 
of opium, administered by parents, to obviate by her death 
the expense of her marriage. Thus may flagrant crime and 
outward civilization exist in close conjunction, in a community 
whose moral convictions have not been quickened. 

Not the least interesting portion of the residents in 
these districts consisted of the Charans or 

BARDS. 

These have for ages past been attached to regal and 
aristocratic families. Some of them are employed to sing 
the praises of men, and others the praises of their gods. They 
occupy whole villages. Several immunities have been enjoyed 
by them. These people, or the Bhats, who are like them, 
possess a saoredness of character which the most lawless 
robber dare not violate. The Bhat sets himself at the head 
of the company or treasure he has to escort, and, if attack 
be threatened, advances to kill himself rather than allow any 
injury to be inflicted. The blood of a Bhat on the conscience 
would be too fearful a load for the most lawless robber,—and 
the Bhat passes uuharmed. These people were remarkable 
for their adoption of the terrible plan of vengeance called 
Tra'ga» If an oppressor dared to take away a single immu* 
nity, or to dispossess of an inch of ground, the Charan or 
Bhat would make a sacriflce to his supposed wrong of some 
human being, as perhaps an aged mother, or an infant 
child, or any other beloved relative. The guilt was conoeiv- 
'cd not to rest on his own bead, but on that of the oppressor 
whose conduct bad provoked the deed. 

There were sundry elements of interest in this new 
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sphere which made it extremely desirable for settled labour* 
There was much religious thought in exercise. I did not 
witness that stagnation either of intellect or of feeling' 
which is complained of in some parts of India. 

RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS, 

as expressed in the following songs, were popular:— 

Who retains Faith,"firm, grasping in his mind, 

Happy is he in this world, happy in the next. 

And in him dwelletli Brahm ( Supreme ), 

Though he neither wash his face, nor purify his body, 

Though he be ignorant of Jup, Tup, Dyau, and the Yoga 
system.” 

** Vain are all washing? and bathings, 
Pilgrimages and religious meditations,— 
These reach not to the mind : 

Seek Knowledge and Faith.” 


PROPHECIES 

also were current, which may be paraphrased as follows :— 

“ Lo ! see advance the destined day. 

When fall shall every heathen shrine, 

When Brahma’s Shastra shall decay, 

Muhammad’s system shall decline. 

** No more shall different sects and castes. 

Each, from the rest, like strangers stand : 

Divisions then shall all be past, 

And mankind form one friendly band.” 

There was also a sentiment, very wTdely diffused, which 
seemed to have a remarkable coincidence with the distin¬ 
guishing truth of the gospel,—that one should become Iq- 
carnate under the name of " Nirkalunk/^ i, e, without 
defect, sinless; and yet this sinless one should also be called 
King, Kaluiiki/' or one with sin. The declaration of 
Christ as being without sin, and yet bearing the sin of the 
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world, seemed to the active mind of the Hindu, ever seek¬ 
ing resemblances and analogies, to coincide with these 
prophetic statements; and in the new truth propounded to 
them, they fancied they saw the fulfilment of their own 
scriptures. 

It may be well imagined that, in h place where such 
popular impressions were somewhat extensive, vigorous 
discussions would occur, and numerous elements of thought 
and feeling would be developed. 

ALARM OF NATIVES. 

Besides those of Nar who had come to Qmbali to be 
baptized, one other man, of standing among his people,, 
came out and professed disciplesbip. The people began to 
fear. The villagers began to upbraid the wives and children 
of the converts, and to frighten them. Old men of Nar 
shook their heads significantly, and said, ‘‘The iron age is 
advancing apace, and all castes are amalgamating. The 
hat-wearing white people, that have conquered the globe, 
will also conquer our religion. Fate has ordained it/' One 
and another, fearing the truthfulness of the prediction, 
said, in perfect sincerity, “ May I lie dead hefore that day\. 
On the other hand, those oppressed and ground down by 
despotism, saw, in the spread of Christianity, deliverance 
from exactions and fines. Conflicting sectarians began to 
join hand to hand, and said, “ This new system equally 
opposes us all.'' In the presence of the gospel, they laid 
aside their mutual animosity. Especially were the Kunbia 
indignant, at the visits which their women paid to the tent 
of the missionary. “What!" was the indignant cry, “are 
our women, reputed as peculiarly free from intrusion, and 
not allowed like others to expose themselves to common 
gaze,—are they to go without shame or modesty to the 
abodes of these foreigners? Why are our sacred customs 
being violated ?" 
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A CONVERTS INQUIRY. 

Fears of another kind arose. The chiefs of the village 
were alarmed lest the Guioowar Prince, whose subjects 
they were, should take cognizance of it, and impose heavy 
fines. A defection from heathenism, and breach of loyalty 
to the Prince, were the same thing; whilst conversion to 
Christianity, and becoming a subject of the ‘‘East India 
Company,'' were also deemed identical. A peremptory 
order was therefore issued by the authorities of the village, 
prohibiting all from coming to see me. The tent was now 
deserted. The people passed by to their fields, but dared 
not approach. The converts met at early dawn, or by 
night. They took off their coloured turbans, or wore them 
in disorder, lest they should be recognized. Sometimes 
midnight had passed before our small congregation was 
broken up. One of the converts, a spiritually-minded mai, 
on one occasion said, ‘‘ The people ask me to submit my 
new religion to an ordeal: they ask me to walk over burn¬ 
ing coals, or put my hand in boiling oil; and say, if I 
escape unhurt, they will believe. Shall I do so ? Do you 
not think that God will protect me?'' The same good man 
used to stop for hours in the tent, saying, “ 1 have else¬ 
where no peace. If I go home, my wife reproaches me; if 
I am seen in the village, neighbours scoff at me, and ask 
insulting questions. There is perpetual confusion. 1 have 
no peace, save when I am with you." He was in a peculiar 
degree “ vexed with the conversation of the wicked.'’ Re 
is now a resident of the “ Beautiful Garden,'' and we shall 
therefore meet him again. 

Whilst Satan was hindering the work of the missionary^ 
he was promoting that of his own servants—the ministerfi 
of unrighteousness. 

THE VERNAL FESTIVAL 

called the Iloli, with all its abominations, was now held^ 





and the people thronged to all kinds of entertainment®. 
The firing of guns, the loud beatings of the Indian drum, 
the cJashing of cjmbals, and the shouts of puerile but 
wicked revelries, distuibed our nightly rest, and made us 
feel more keenly than we had done, that we were in the land 
of heathenism. We wondered that we were allowed to exist 
in this empire of Satan, and could not but recall the text. 
Thou preparest a table before ns in the presence of our 
eiiemies/' Sacrifices were made to the goddess of fu e. Large 
bonfires were kindled, and the people danced around them. 
On such occasions all iniquity is licensed. No woman can 
pass without insult. Hindu society and Hindu Shastras 
allow at this season all conceivable latitude of abomiuaVjle 
expression in and ont of families, and place no restraint on 
licentiousness ol conduct. The decencies and proprieties of 
domestic life are for a while suspended. Yellow-ochre li(]uid 
is thrown profusely (ni every passer by; and scarcely a mau 
presents himself in clean apparel, or in his right mijid. 
This is the Saturnalia of the Romans, and the Carnival of 
the Papacy, and is one of the numerous devices of Satan to 
make his servants love their slavery. 

In the meanwhile, the 


HOT SEASON 

had advanced. Residence in a tent could so longer be en¬ 
dured. The thermometer was above 100® beneath the 
canvas. My children said, Papa, why do you live in such 
a hot country? We wish you would go to England. Every¬ 
thing is too hot here.'^ The exhaustion induced cannot be 
be understood by residents in these Northern climes.^ Hot 
winds blow like the blast ol a furnace, and compelled us to 
close every crevice of the tent, and breathe a heated air, 
without any other alleviation than that afforded by throwing 


Written in England. 
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pails of water on the canvas of the tent. Cold perspirationa 
at night succeeded the fatigues of the daj. Neither my 
beloved wife nor myself could sustain the labour under such 
circumstanoeB: we were forced to leave. The few converts 
were counselled to stand fast. The tent was struck, and we 
retreated to 


CAMBAY 

This place has been an emporium for valuable merchan¬ 
dise from early ages, and was known to ancient geographers. 
Tlie coast, in its general character, now corresponds to the 
accounts they have given of it. The shawls of Cashmere, and 
the cornelians which are dug from the mines in the adjacent 
hilly country, have always been, and are still, lucrative 
articles of commerce. THE BHILS, or wild people of the hills, 
procure the cornelians; and the lapidaries of Cambay polish 
them, and send the various articles manufactured from them 
to all parts of India and Europe. Here two convenient rooms 
in an old Portuguese factory sheltered us from the vertical 
sun, and the brt;ezes which came up at the full tides some¬ 
what refreshed us. 

We were here enabled to mature our plans, and espec¬ 
ial Iv to prepare fer the cetehrafiou of the Lord^s tfupper. 

From the beginning, the converts had been taught to re¬ 
nounce caste. Some had actually partaken of food with each 
other, Still, in the infancy of our proceedings, no public 
test, save that of baptism had taken place. Anxious quest¬ 
ions suggested themselves. Will these recent believers, 
commingling castes, laying down the exclusiveness of ages, 
violating the sacredness of immemorial custom, in the light 
of day, and in the presence of their own people, take hold of 
the same cup, and drink of the same wine, and eat together 
of the same bread ? Such were the questions which the mis¬ 
sionary was called to submit to the test of fact and experience. 
Few can appreciate the solemn anxieties connected with such 
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a mode of solution. Some said, "Wait till the Christians 
become more established/^ Others said, "Let it be done in 
secret, so as not to give efFence to the people/' Others quest¬ 
ioned the obligation, and demanded the explicit injunction. 
The most faithful said, "IIV will comply with any command 
of Christ, whatever be the consequence; but we do not doubt 
that, if you carry out this measure, the Christians will be 
dispersed.'' 

The sun was vertical. The hot season was drawing 
towards its close, and the rains and floods would soon make 
it impossible to congregate the believers. I therefore decided 
at once to call on those of whose piety I had no doubt, to 
show their love to each other and to Christ, by confessing 
him boldly at the table nf the Lord. 

ANXIOUS THOUGHTS. 

I appointed a central spot, called JJursud, where believers 
from their several villages might congregate. At this place 
there was a house, of whioii the magistrate had allowed me 
the use. The missionary knew that t})e occasion was most 
critical. The shallow and insijicere would V)e exposed,—the 
weak would probably stumble. Shall there be a. 'ignited church 
of holy believers in. Cnjiuaf l Will the tiuths already profes¬ 
sed be embodied in a consistent band of believers, who, 
isolated from all that is lieathen, shall transmit the truth 
to their successive generations? Shall this seed of the king¬ 
dom, which has taken r'M.t so suddenly, be parched and 
withered? or shall it go on to bear fruit in after yeitrs? 
These were anxieties which lay heavily on the missionary's 
heart. Save in his own family, there was no friend to coun¬ 
sel—no consolation at hand. He was oast ou his God, and 
on Him alone. If ever he uttered prayer, it was then,—if 
ever he had access with confidence to the Throne of Grace, 
it was then, when looking with wistful anxiety to the future, 
and contemplating the stupendous difficulties in the path of 
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every believer who should join in this holy union, he cona- 
mended the cause to God, and pleaded that, for His name’s 
sake among the heathen, He would sustain an infant church, 
—and that, not allowing the smoking flax to be quenched, or 
the bruised reed to be broken. He would bring forth judgment 
unto victory. Those prayers were answered,— 

THE LORD’S SUPPER 

was celebrated,—a church was formed,—a fe v believers brake 
bread and drank wine together. It was in an upper room of 
a castle-like building,* erected by some native government 
for the purposes of war, and surrounded by fortifications, 
that the first church of Christ was congregated in that part 
of Gujurat. It is a very grand and sublime occurrence, when 
out of simple faith and obedience to Christ, heathen who 
would otherwise have endured anything rather th.in eat 
together, banishing prejudices, and recoi^nising each other 
as brethren, actually meet around the table of one common 
Lord. It is a sight for am/els,—and well mag the Church 
rejoice, i^eparated from eacli other for ages by human laws, 
they are brought together by the Divine law of love,—another 
illustration of the reconciling power of the gospel. It may 
be said by them, relatively to each other, as it was once, of 
Jews and Gentiles, ‘‘Christ is our peace, and hath made both 
one, breaking down the middle wall of partition between us/' 

Immediately after the formation of the infant church, the 

RAINY SEASON 

commenced, and we were forced to seek a permanent home* 
The clouds, driven by the monsoon winds, came rolling 
thickly over and around us, so as to form a covering through 
which even a vertical sun could not dart its rays* The 
lightning, which plays on the western horizon, as the sure 

* Of which the rain etili stands (1950) 
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precursor of the monsoon, increased in intensity every evening; 
and we became alarmed lest the monsoon should burst on us 
in all its fury, before we could reach a habitation in Baroda. 

If the monsoon were once to burst, we knew very well 
that the precipitous defiles on the banks of the Mahi would 
be impassable, and that the river itself would be so flooded 
as to prevent our crossing it* Although, therefore, our oxen 
were wearied, we pursued our journey,—and were truly 
grateful when we had crossed the narrow stream, but wide 
sandy bed, of the Mahi, and passed safely up the steep defile 
which leads from the banks into the open country. At length, 
however, the monsoon burst, but with comparative mildness. 

In an Indian monsoon, man is made to feel his utter 
impotence. The massive clouds are driven along as with 
fury. The rain descends in waterspouts or torrents. The 
dust of a soil parched for several months is driven as by 
whirlwinds in all directions, and darkens the whole horizon. 
Man wonders that in such commotion and fury of the elements 
he can himself survive. 

Wet, sick, and weary, but with joyous hearts, we entered 
Baroda in the drenching rain; and THUS ENDED OUR First 
Campaign in a spiritual warfare on the Banks of the Mahi. 
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SECOND CAMPAIGN ON THE BANKS OF 
THE MAHI. 

My reader will doubtless be willing to perform a Second 
Campaign in the regions of the Mahi, The first was one of 
thrilling interest. The second will not be less so; whilst, in 
its ultimate issue, it was of greater importance. 

Before we start on our journey, let me glance at the 
history of the mission. It was one both of sorrow and of 
joy. Up to the settlement in the British Camp, and six 
months after, the missionary had been alone. In the cool 
weather a 


WELL-BE LOVED BROTHER* 

came from Ceylon, whither impaired health had forced a 
retreat from Surat, and in the fulness of evangelical love 
began, though with an impaired frame, to assist in the great 
wcrk. With intense interest and gladness, he formed the 
acquaintance of the converts, witnessed the work of grace, 
and found assurance that his own labours had not been '‘in 
vain in the Lord.’* As he saw the work further opening before 
him, he said, *4f I am to die from this sickness, I had better 
do so at my post of labour.” It was otherwise ordained. 
Pulmonary disease developed itself more fully than ever. In 
one night the labourer for Christ was prostrate. The loss 
of blood from the lungs led us to expect his death every 
minute. The sufferer, lying with uplifted head, was unable 
to speak; but, with the whole couoteuaoce bathed in smiles 
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of ineffable joy, he wrote on a tablet, this be the path 
to Hfe, it is neither dark nor gloomy/^ After a partial recovery^ 
immediate departure for a more genial air was prescribed. 
Hopes of labour were for ever blighted. The missionary, 
with a heart ‘‘broken,*' yet ‘‘bound up,” retraced the steps 
he had sojoyously and hopefully taken a few months before.- 
To the converts he could say, “Ye are in our hearts to live 
and die with you;" but he bowed in holy acquiescence to the 
will of his Heavenly Father. 

Nine months after this painful dispensation, 

ANOTHER MISSIONARY,^' 

of kindred spirit, came to consecrate his life to the evangeliza¬ 
tion of these people. Oh, who can tell the full joy with which 
he found a welcome, and the satisfaction with which both 
missionaries unitedly attempted a campaign ! 

The spot where, on the second occasion, we pitched our 
tent, was one of strange interest. Near the Gulf of Cambay, 
the river Mahi flows with an uneven current over a bod more 
than four miles broad, coming in at spring tides (as has been 
already observed) with a bore, or a crested wave, extending, 
over its whole breadth. All the appearances of the country 
in this region bespeak the powerful action of the element 
which has been so productive of changes in the whole economy* 
of this physical globe. The violence of floods, and of periodical 
rains, has cut up that country into narrow defiles and deep 
ravines. Fertile plains have been intersected by streams, 
which have in the lapse of time worn a deep path in their 
midst, and parted them by yawning chasms. 

Further, the current of the river is constantly changing. 
Land formerly covered by water is now luxuriant with vegeta¬ 
tion; whilst that which was covered with verdure has become 
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the bed of the river. The banks themselves not only change 
their position, but the very stratum of which they are 
composed changes according to the season of the year. In 
the rainy season, the river,and its numerous little tributaries 
descending from fertile plains in floods and torrents, bring 
with them the soil washed from the districts over which they 
have passed. This deposit again is gradually displaced in 
the subsequent seasons by the encroachments of the river 
shifting its bed, and leaving in its course its own sandy 
marine deposit. 

As the river washes and undermines the recent deposit 
from the plains, it occasions those sudden breakings up of 
the soil which are called 

LAND-SLIPS 

Were my readers to stand in the dry hot season on the 
banks of the river, they would hear, at intervals of only a 
few minutes, crashes as of thunder, and witness the plungings 
of some parts of the embankment into the river. The very 
spot whereon the observer has stood may itself be submerged 
only a minute after his retreat. Nature, on a diminutive 
scale, seems breaking up; and not a spot of safety or of rest 
seems left for the sole of his foot. The noises of these 
plungings into the enoroaching river, before and behind, 
amid the stillness of a scene where only a few fishermen 
resort, and nought is seen but the wild fowl, cannot but 
impress, with solemn awe, any mind not wholly insensible 
to nature. As we witness on a small, but impressive scale,, 
these operations of creation and destruction—of formation 
and wearing away, which go on so quickly before the obser- 
vation of even one hour, we are sensibly reminded, on the 
one hand, of the mutability of nature, and, on the other, of 
the immutability of God. 

On the rugged eminences, isolated from each other by 
the continual wearing effects of these waters, are built several 
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hamlets, which being under the rule of the thakor (noble) are 
considered as one village, and called 

DEVAN. 

Here was the birthplace of Gungaram, our native teacher* 
He had been a tradesman here of high caste. Here he had 
received tracts,—and as he journeyed on business, he had 
seen a native Christian read the Scriptures from a shop iu 
Baroda. He then procured the New Testament for himself. 
Without having received any human instruction, this convert 
to Christ had gone proclaiming its truths, as far as he knew 
them, among the villages of the district. He was eventually 
baptized by the Rev. W. Flower, at Surat, 

Gungaram, desirous that his own aged mother,sister, and 
relatives should hear the gospel, invited us to visit this place. 
It had indeed been visited once before, for an hour, by a 
missionary now ‘‘in glory.** He had ridden to it from a neigh¬ 
bouring place, where his tent was pitched. Here he had 
communed with Gungaram on the kingdom of God, and had 
preached to the people. I endeavoured to prepare my way, 
by sending a 


CIRCULAR 

to each of the chiefs of the villages in the district. The 
abstract of it, translated, is as follows:— 

“To the nobles, and headmen, and cultivators, resident 
iu the villages of the Banks of the Mahi, the servant of 
the Lord Jesus, Saviour of men, sends his many salutations, 
and makes the following proclamation. The people of Mahi 
Kantha have been, during many generations, ignorant of 
God, and worshippers of idols. They have not known the 
true Saviour, but have trusted in others. At the times of 
such ignorance God has winked; hut now He commandeth 
the people of Mahi Kantha to repent, and turn to Him^ 
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And He hath, in his great love and mercy, sent his own 
Son into the world to save sinners, by making an atonement. 
Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word ol God, siilfered death, 
as a sacrifice for the sins of the world, and rose again. It 
is his will that his true disciples should make this known to 
all people. Therefore have the servants of God come among 
you, and are desirous to teach you. They seek your wel¬ 
fare, May }ou receive the truth ! *^ 

I started from Baroda with my dear wife and infint 
child, and arrived on the southern bank of the river before 
the sun had risen. The cold was intense. There was no 
boatman to ferry us across, and we h:»d to wait till the 
morning. We were on an open plain, and the wind blew 
bleakly. My wife sheltered hersell in a fisher-mai/s hut of 
bamboo sticks, and wrapped the babe as warmly as she 
could. The natives, shivering, kindled a fire of whatever 
fuel they could gather on the shore, and we warmed our¬ 
selves before the blaze of crackling thorns, d’he sun rose,— 
the boatmen came. Bullocks, carts, and a horse, were, by 
dint of persevering labour, forced into the ferry-boat; and 
we crossed just as the full-orbed suu reflected its golden 
beams on the range of hills which gird the banks, and mide 
the water ajipear like molten gold. 


VIVID SCENES, 

The place where our tent was pitched was indeed an 
interesting one. Jt was a field of lime-tree'», in which pea¬ 
fowls flew about, or walked with an air of assurance, as 
though the place were their ancestral right. Monkeys 
climbed up the trees, with their little ones hanging at their 
breasts,—and ever and anon descended on the top of the 
tent, as though they wondered what this new dwelling-place 
of man could be, and what strange forms were intruding on 
their domains. They, however, showed their insollence in 
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DO delightful way; for they broke the branches of trees» 
and threw them down on us. We could not dislodge them 
by either gun or bow and arrow. The servants used to say. 
The monkeys are very angry with us for having come 
here.^^ Paroquets flew in flocks, or made the green trees 
appear more green by settling on them. Pheasants and 
partridges nestled in the hedges, and the dove-pigeons 
showed all the grace and mildness they do in our own land. 
Here and there glittered on the ground the slough, or 
silvery-scaled sheath from which some snake had disengaged 
itself. Feathers of beautiful birds were scattered profusely. 

Such was the place in which, day after day, we preach¬ 
ed the gospel. Nature was indeed lovely; but we soon 
found, alas! that man was there, as in all places, “vile/* 
The people assembled daily, and the gospel commended it¬ 
self to their consciences; but they were under the influence 
of the Thakor, who, dreaming away his existence in the 
fumes of opium, dreaded every new thing which might 
awake him from his slumbers. Gungaram was afraid of the 
consequences which might result to himself, and with some 
trepidation assured me that they would kill him for having 
V3rought me to the place. The officials of the Thakor also, 
fearing lest their evil deeds of oppression should be brought 
to light, discountenanced the attendance of the people. 
We, however, pursued our course, and visited the neighbour¬ 
ing places. 

From this place, two or three 

NATIVE EVANGELISTS 

were sent daily into the villages, Blessed are the recol¬ 
lections which I personally have of their works of faith, and 
labours of love. During itinerary labours in these regions, 
the evangelists have gone forth in the morning, after being 
strengthened by converse and united prayers with us. In 
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the evening we have again met,—perhaps in our tent,—or 
perhaps under the tree, which in some unhospitable regions 
has been the place of our encampment. They have then 
recited all the interesting events of the day,—the inquiries 
they had heard,—the objections they had answered,—the 
souls they had roused. They have described their own hopes, 
doubts, and feare. We have then recited the Divine pro¬ 
mises, and encouraged each other's faith. In scenes like 
these there is an indescribable interest. Blessed were the 
hours when we sat together, conversing on these subjects, 
and praying beneath the canopy of heaven, strengthening 
each other's hearts, and laying down our plans of labour for 
the ensuing day,— having only the light reflected from the 
fire we had kindled beneath the tree. As on such occasions 
I have laid down to sleep in ray covered cart, amid the 
wilds of these regions, and the still drearier wilds of heathen* 
ism, how have I rejoiced in the companionship of such 
brethren I They are the best gifts of Ood to the mission¬ 
ary 

I here mention one case of 

AN INQUIRER 

as a specimen of many which we so frequently witness with 
heavy heart. A Hindu came from his village, four miles 
off, and said, “ 1 have been seeking the true way for years, 
and have not found it yet. Men have told me that God is 
in stones, water, trees, and air; but I have not found him 
in any of these things. Others have directed me to places 
of pilgrimage ; but I have found them to be all vanity. 
Now, what have you to tell me? ” I rejoiced in seeing such a 
man,—explained to him the truth of the Incarnate Word of 
God. He seemed in some degree to appreciate the truth; 
but I never saw or heard of him afterwards. There are 
many Hindus who spend their lives in seeking God; ** but 

* Kicfe “ India and the Gospel." ( Another book by Mr, Clarkson). 
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they have no other idea in doing so than in jinding some 
sensible form of Divinity. The presentation of spiritual truth 
at once repels them, 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

We had uot been here many days when four men, who 
had come to visit a reputed saint, hearing of us, came to 
the tent. They listened for a day or two with real interest, 
but were at length frightened away by tlie people. One of 
them, however, gave me the following interesting state¬ 
ment:—“My father, before his death, told me tha^. the 
way marked out in these Scriptures which you distribute is 
the true one, and that Christ is tlie only Saviour, He died/' 
said the soii| “believing in Him/' Upon inquiring how he 
had heard of the Saviour, he replied, "He received books, 
about eight years ago, from some one or other. Three years 
ago a missionary* pitched his tent at our village (Thaua). 
My father intended to visit him, but delayed, expecting him 
to come into the village to preach. Next morning, however, 
to his disappointment, the tent was struck, and the mission¬ 
ary was gone/' 

This case warrants hope respecting the seed we sow. It 
may become fruitful, when we know it uot. Many hidden 
ones" will doubtless be revealed in the last day. The same 
case also shows that a great amount of spiritual impression 
may pass awav, from want of missionary agency to sustain 
it. 

My dear wife found here, for a limited time, a sphere 
of usefulness among 

THE NATIVE WOMEN. 

Accompanied by two native Christian women of intelligence, 
she used to go, when the sun's declining heat allowed of if. 


11 ev. W. Flower. 
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into the village, and in some suitable locality address the 
women. When her own voice failed to reach them, her 
companions would take up her words in a louder tone. What 
a sight for angels waiting for the conversion of sinyiers I 
How difficult a work to accomplish in the narrow streets 
of that village, where the Pariah dogs roam, and buffaloes 
and cows are continually passing! How true it is that 
Christianity develops brightest forms of character, and 
originates scenes of unexampled interest! This fellow-helper 
in the work received by Gungaram, a message from 

THE MOTHER OF THE THAKOR, 

that she wished to see her. She accordingly paid her a visit, 
in what may bo called the Harem, since it was the residence 
of the wives of the Rajput prince. The mother was called 
by courtesy the Queen (Rani), and had a royal seat appro¬ 
priated to her. She was a singularly interesting woman, 
dressed in white, and, as a widows lacked all those jewels 
and trappings in which the Hindu wife rejoices, and the loss 
of which constitutes one great, tvoe of widowhood. Her hair 
was snowy white. Unlike Hindu women, she wore white 
apparel. The wives of the Thakor were with her, and 
contrasted greatly in their dress and deportnieot. Rich 
coloured silk saris hung gracelully over the whole length of 
their figures. Gold and silver ornaments girded their arms 
and ankles, and costly pearls were freely suspended from 
their noses and ears. The women addressed the Rani as 
Mother,^' and treated her with filial reverence. She, with 
Asiatic grace and courtesy, seated the stranger on a raised 
cashion near her, called a. gadi (throne), and 

A CONVERSATION 

ensued, which may be translated as follows:— 

'^Honoured lady, whence have you come to this placet 
Tell me, how far distant is your country ? ** 



Fifteen * thousand miles of the wide sea lie between 
this land and England/^ 

And have you come alone 

No, my husband is with me/' 

And have you relatives in England? How have you 
been able to leave them '^ Have you not a mother ? How 
could she give yon up to come to this foreiirn laud? A 

moiht As love is f/reat !'' 

"A have n mother, duir to me, and I am dear to her; 
but she gave me u}) for the sake of my great work/' 

Tell ua w’hat th;it work is, which could make you 
leave those beloved ones at home?’^ 

The Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour, has commanded 
that his ‘giad tidings' should be preaclied to all the nations 
of tliO earth. I have come to preach the glad tidings, and 
to show liuw you may all be saved from your sins." 

‘MJonoured ladt, your love and pity nuist be great. 
We are astonished ! " 

‘Mf my Jove a«id pitv strike you, how much more 
should you feel the love and pity which God, our Creator, 
has sh( wu in sending liis own Son to die fur our sins !" 

But, tell mo, why did not friends come with you? 
Have you not a snter? Why did she not accompany you?" 

‘^Sfie dwells with my mother, and takes care of her," 

riiat is right and good. Tell me, will you ever see 
your mother again ? " 

cannot tell; but if I do not meet her on earth, I 
shall ill heaven." 

Have you not a father in England ? " 

^ Manifestly a mistake for five thousand. 
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I have/' 

What is his occupation!" 

He preaches the gospel of Jesus." 

‘‘What! are not the people of England believers'^. What 
need then of his preaching tue gospel to them? " 

“ All the people of England are not true believers," 

“ Have you any children ? " 

“ Yes, I have a babe with me in the tent, and we have 
just sent two children home." 

“How could you possibly do that? Why did you not 
go with them? By whom did you send them? and with 
whom have you placed them in England ?" 

“ I have sent them away from regard to their own 
health: and I am stopping here to teach to you the 
gospel." 

“ Do you not find it very irksome and hot to live in a 
tent, and wander about without a fixed home?" 

The Rani turned round to the women, and said, ** 'J’his 
lady indeed shows great love to our people. They will indeed 
hear your words. This Christ must indeed be o. Satgura 
(true Teacher). Bat, tell me," she rejoined, *‘if this be the way 
of salvation, how is it we have never heard of it before ? 
And why did not others come with you?'' 

‘‘The word of God has come to you now, and I beg you 
to receive it." 

My dear wife had several similar short interviews, and 
the women seemed very interested. Alas ! the paucity of 
labourers explains the paucity of results. 

Two or three placed themselves under instruction, and 
had given us grounds to hope they would come to the 
♦Saviour, when 
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AN EVENT 

took place that stumbled them all,—left our tent that had 
been thronged by visitors empty, and the preacher without 
a congregation. That event I shall now describe. 


A STUMBLING--BLOCK 

Two miles from Devan, on a steep eminence, at whose 
base flowed a small stream over a bed of pebbles, on the 
outside of the village of Goravo, lived a family belonging to 
a tribe of outcasU's from Hindu society. The father was of 
great respectability and influence among his own people, and 
was reputed a Bhagai or devotee. To sustain that profession, 
he chaunted the scriptures of Knbir, a great prophet of 
India,—wore necklaces of sacred beads, and painted religious 
symbols on his forehead. The old man had made many disci¬ 
ples: he was the arbitrator in tho disputes of the people, and 
possessed a patriarchal authority. lie came to hear the mis¬ 
sionary. The tyranny of Hindu custom prevented him 
from sitting with Hindus: I therefore, after my congregation 
had dispersed, used to call the old man into the tent, and 
teach him apart. In this way he learned of Christ, and 
believed; but he bad many struggles of mind ere he could 
consent to baptism. Besides other difficulties, he had three 
daughters, all betrothed; and be knew not how his baptism 
would bear on their marriage. He foresaw, also, that his 
long established influence would cease. At length, however, 
in his own village, and surrounded by his people, he testified 
a good confession of Jesus Chiist, and was baptized. Then 
indeed was there joy and hope in our hearts for his whole 
family and tribe. The tulsi-plant, whicVi his own family 
watered with tljoir own hands daily, and worshipped, was 
uprooted. The image of Gunputti—the object of peculiar 
reverence by outcastes-—w^as given up to the missionary; and 
Kusal (that was the name of the old man) said, for mo 
4 
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and my house, we will serve the Lord/' His son had been 
baptized before him; and now the whole fttmily took on 
themselves the Christian profession. 


THE BAPTISM OF THE FIRST OUTCASTE 

was witnessed by several hiph-caste natives. It took place 
on a lovely evening, in a field, under a tree. The natives 
were seated on a carpet, near my chair; but as soon as the 
outcaste touched it, the prejudice of caste made them avoid 
the pollution, by leaving the inner circle, occupied by the 
candidate, and those brethren who had hardihood to sit side 
by side with him. Desirous to commend what I did to the 
people, I addressed them:—**God causes rain to descend on 
ns all without distinction. Now, if I make distinctions, I 
shall be guilty before God; if I do not make them, I shall be 
guilty lefore you. Which shall I do? Shall I make or not 
make distaictic iis ? Shall 1 he guilty before von, or before 
OodV^ They Faid,‘^Before us, but la t befoie God!'' I’hiis 
did their moral sense apyear. They further said, “Before 
God all are one.’' Thus it is evident that caste itself, inve¬ 
terate as it has bec( me as a custom, does not commend itself 
to the reason of the people. 

After this baptism, however, aged natives of caste said, 
as they had done at Nar, prophetically,—“Thus will it be in 
the latter days: all castes shall become one. This is but the 
beginning and the pledge of future evil. These people have 
begun the work; and they will carry it on until they succeed." 
All Vere C( nvinced that what they had prognosticated on 
the first appearance of a missir nary among them was correct; 
viz., that his mission was to ‘'make all (j/ekaJiar) of one form 
and fashion.'' In vain did he tell them his mission was to 
make them judalca7\ — i. e. of different form and fashion, by 
separating the good from the vile. A panic seized the people; 
and although they thought that fate had now indeed. 
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shadowed forth its final purpose, they were unwilling to 
help on its dreadful issue. The Jains or Buddhists increased 
the popular prejudice, by describing us as eaters of animal 
flesh. One of them said to the native teacher,—*'Your 
teacher tells us to repent of our sins. Go and tell him to 
repent of his own; for he causes animals to be slain, and eats 
them 

I must here digress from the narrative, in order to 
trace the 

SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF KUSAL, 

the old devotee, but young disciple. He became a decided 
Christian, followed his newly.received principles of truth, 
gave up his influence and position among the people, and was 
employed by us as a sohoolinaster aiid native teacher. When 
his own people said, *‘How is it that you, our teacher, have 
discarded everything, and adopted this new religion, and 
become nothing —his answer was, ^'As long as I knew not 
any grander truth, I taught you w hat I knew, and was your 
Bhagat; but when a miglitier than 1 (Christ) came, then I 
surrendered my office and position.'^ His integrity was marked. 
His conduct in all things was consistent. When, by his 
adujissiou among the highcaste believers, he occupied a higher 
position than before, his conduct was marked by no presump¬ 
tion: those who disliked his admittance into their number 
could not lift a finger against him,—not even covetousness 
developed itself in his character. He placed his whole family 
under our instruction, although by doing so he incurred the 
displeasure of all. The old man applied himself diligently 
to his work, visiting the families of bis people; but the 
exposure which he incurred was too much lor his constitution., 
In the rainy season, consumption marked him as its victim. 
He soon returned from his labours in the villages, never 
again to resume them. When we visited him in his owa. 
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Tillage, we were much edified by his Christian deportment. 
The old man said, *‘1 prayed to (Jod that 1 might see you 
both ere I died, 1 had a dream last night, in which you 
both came to me; and now it is fulfilled. 1 was sure you 
would not neglect rae.^^ He testified from his bed of sickness 
to his children, ‘^This is indeed the truth of God;^' and he 
called on his neighbours, men, women, and children who had 
assembled, to repent and turn to God. We left the old man, 
scarcely hoping again to see him, as the earthly tabernacle 
was evidently fast breaking up. I'he soaking sweats at night 
drenched the bed whereon he lay, and he was subject to 
severe asthmatic paroxysms. A short time after, a messenger 
came from the village to me, when at a distance of thirty 
miles, saying, '‘Kusal is dead: and if you wish to bury him 
in Christian manner, you must immediately come; if not, his 
own people will bury him.^^ Not being able to go myself, I 
sent a native teacher; but when he arrived, he found that 
Kusal was already buried with heathen sepulture. On an emi- 
neuce, defended from the jackals, which, with such fearful 
exactness, find out the graves, and eat the exhumed corpses, 
were the remains of Kusal deposited. They wait ‘‘the resur¬ 
rection of the just.'" 

Kusal was 

THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CONVERT 

buried on the banks of the Mahi. His wife told us that his 
Christian books were placed by his request under his pillow 
and bed; that they were his constant delight; and that when 
unable to read them, his eldest son did so. 

But let us for a while leave the banks of the Mahi, and 
^nter amongst a new class of people. 
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THE USEFUL TRACTS. 

In the exceedingly fertile district of BROACH whose rich 
alluvial soil bears the snowy cotton, and the luxuriant sugar¬ 
cane,—whose villages, at a distance of only one or two miles 
apart, girt round with mango-trees, and skirted by vast 
reservoirs of water, meet the eje in every direction,—lived 
a Hindu of more than fifty years of age, named Narayan. 
He was one of a family consisting, in its several generations 
and otFshoots, of three hundred families, descended from one 
stock a hundred years ago, and living in the same locality. 
A book published at Surat, containing a summary of the 
history of Christ, had fallen into his hands. He applied 
himself diligently to read it,—in which he succeeded by the 
use of spectacles,—and wrote out with his own hand a sum¬ 
mary of the doctrines he had learnt, in a letter which he 
addressed to me, but never sent. 

THE WONDER OF NEIGHBOURS. 

This inquirer, anxious to understand the religion of 
Jesus more fully, went to Broach; but was told by the natives, 
*^There is no one here to tell you about these things. A 
Padri Sahib (misaiouarj) was here last night, but is now 
gone.^^ The old man, howev^er, was not wholly disappointed, 
as he procured tracts from the people. Shortly after this 
he came to me, when in camp for a day, and then returned. 
He continued, in his owm village, to read the tracts, and use 
the book of prayers which had been published. The people 
wondered at what could have befallen their relative, at so 
advanced a period of life. Some laughed and sought to inter¬ 
rupt him. Others were serious, and said, '‘The old man haa 
perceived something true and good/* Some nephews learned 
to read the tracts with him. He at length came to us when 
itinerating at Devan, having walked a distance of more than 
fifty miles, and continued to receive instruction from us im 
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the tent. Even the baptism of an outoaste did not stumble 
him. After his own baptism, he urged our going to his vil¬ 
lage. We now prepared to do so. 

The newly-arrived missionary stayed behind. He lived 
among the people, entered their houses^ noticed their children, 
and acquired their affections. He even partook of their 
coarse fare, and gave them every evidence that he sought 
their good. 

After pitching the tent at several intervening large 
villages, and preaching there to numerous congregations, we, 
arrived at 


BURTANA 

'Deeply interesting was the scene which then opened to us. 
We earnestly besought the Lord that in this place there 
might be found a Naarnan who should be healed of his leprosy* 
and a widow of Sarepta who should learn to know Elisha^s 
God. Narayan brought to me his numerous brothers and 
nephews. The young men soon read the Scriptures with 
tolerable ease; and in a very short time a class of seven was 
to be found reading in my tent. Narayan also took the 
missionary's wife to see his female relatives. Amongst 
them was 


HIS AGED MOTHER. 

More than eighty years of her existence had passed away 
in her native village. For the first time she looked on the 
fair countenance of one of her own sex, and heard from her 
lips the strange tale of a Saviour ''mighty to save.'' The 
aged woman was raised up by her son, and supported all the 
time my wife was speaking. The son explained to his aged 
mother more fully, sentence after sentence, the words of the 
foreigner. She grasped her hand tightly all the while, and 



said, *‘It ha^ been very kind of you to visit us/' On several 
occasions, the subjects brought forward by one of their own 
sex were eagerly discussed by the women; and in one or two 
countenances were discerned the marks of real emotion. 
The sister of Narayan, a woman evincing much affection, was 
more deeply interested in these truths than the rest, and 
said, “This is doubtless the true Saviour: we have been living 
all our days in sin and ignorance. This is the way of the 
true God, and of salvation.'* 

STRICKEN CONSCIENCES. 

There were indeed stricken consciences in Burtana but 
the family union, and the still stronger bond of caste, were 
too powerful to allow of any one publicly acknowledging 
Christ. There are some souls over whom we then yearned, 
and still yearn. One 

NEPHEW OF NARAYAN 

broke his sacred necklace, and said, ‘‘I will never more 
worship idols,—I do believe in Christ, and repent, and turn 
to God.** But how strong is caste! and how powerful the 
prejudice it induces! The same young man, pale and shiver¬ 
ing from ague, applied to me for medicine. 1 offered him 
a wine-glass of quinine. He looked at the liquid medicine 
with a wistful eye, but could not conceal his terror at the 
idea of drinking any liquid in my tent. He knew well that 
by taking a drop of water from me, he would expose himself 
to being outcasted. He turned away, and dared not drink. 
'Oh, what snares has Satan set for consciences ! What stum-' 
bling-blocks has he laid in the path of the inquirer ? 

It was deeply interesting to find that in this region, 
seldom visited by the missionary, there were 

TRACTS TREASURED UP 

dn many houses. One man said, have a book in my hou^a 



which my brother brought me when I was a boy, twenty” 
years ago. I have kept it carefully all these years, but 
cannot understand it,—will you explain it?” I told him to 
bring the book. Next day he did so. It was the Gospel of 
John. The cover was torn off. My eye at once caught the 
words, « THE LIGHT SHINETH IN DARKNESS; BUT 
THE DARKNESS COMPKEHENDETH IT NOT. ” Ah !’* 
said the missionary to him, ‘*see this Scripture fulfilled in 
your case. Here has been the light of God's word iii your 
possession for twenty year®, and, hitherto, so dark are your 
minds that you have not comprehended it.” The man was 
struck by the coincidence; and while we remained there, 
he was a hopeful learner. Ramdas, our native teacher, as he 
saw one book after aiiother rising as it were froui oblivion, 
said, is foretold that the dead shall rise agaiut—may tt 
not a'pjAy to these hooks, which have been long buried, and. art 
note rising fro7ti the dead% 

PAUCITY OF LABOURERS. 

Joyful were those few Chdstmas days when the mission¬ 
ary and his wife, breathing the cool morning air, and, taking 
with them, in their cart drawn by bullocks, the needful 
apparatus for breakfast, went to villages a mile or two dis¬ 
tant; and whilst one engaged the attention of the men under 
the shady tree, or in the granary, the other collected the 
women together in some less-exposed spot. In the rural 
scenes of wells and watercourses, fields and orchards, and amid 
the rural operations of sowing and reaping, threshing and 
fanning, there was no lack of apt illustrations of those grand 
truths which relate to the spiritual regeneration of man. And 
accordingly, such were applied to a people able to understand 
and appreciate. Oh for labourers in that and other similar 
regions! Oh for labourers! At this day, whilst the writer 
traces the outline of these interesting occasions, his heart 
yearns over the people; and he cannot but express his keea 
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sense of the fact, that the professing Church of Christ, by 
her neglect of fields open to her spiritual culture, not only 
deprives the world of what is able to bless it, but despoils 
herself of a glory, a joy, and a blessedness which are 
unspeakable, 

I will not here pass by 

A SLIGHT INCIDENT. 

wk'ich gathered its value jrom the CHRISTIAN LOVE in which 
it originated^ and which cannot l>ut commend itself to the 
Saviour, who pays regard to the ‘'cup of cold water'* given 
in the name of a disciple. One morning, two Hindu youths 
brought with them a letter, in an English lad}''s handwriting. 
The fair writer, whom we then had never, nor have yet, seen, 
was resident at Broach, fifteen miles off, and had heard of our 
labouring in the neighbourhood. Knowing that in the 
villages we had no means of procuring the usual English diet, 
she had sent a good supply of vegetables, and other articles, 
and an entreaty that I would talk of the true Saviour to the 
Hindu youths, whom she had taken under her charge. 

We again joined our brother, whom we had left for a 
season on the banks of the Mahi, and pursued our work 
conjointly. The domestic diflficulties of the converts chal¬ 
lenged our utmost attention. The believing husbands could 
not, or would not, persuade their heathen wives even to visit 
us, much less to be instructed by us. We therefore visited 
them in their own villages, and at their own houses, and 
sought by all means and appliances to prepare a way for the 
families of believers bdcoming Christians, 

SCENES IN A TENT. 

During the itineration of that year, wa witnessed in the 
mission tent many delightful scenes. Removing the inner 
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curtains, we enlarged the area so as to seat about a hundred 
persons, and, forming an inner circle of our little band, we 
twice, surrounded by mauy witnesses, celebrated the Lord^s 
Supper. How solemn was the thought at such times, that 
a few sheets of canvas inclosed the whole number of believers 
in a large district! Also, how painfully true was it, that we 
alone were witnesses for Christ, in the midst of the masses 
of heathenism ! Our feelings were like those which the few 
saved ones in the ark must have entertained, who, while they 
rejoiced at their own salvation, looked with aching hearts at 
a vast scene of desolation and death. Fervent and over¬ 
powering prayers were on such occasions offered up by one 
and another believer, for themselves, their families, and the 
people of Gujurat. In order to sustain the spirit of brotherly 
love, and crush the adverse spirit of caste, we also had, on 
the Monday succeeding the Divine ordinance, a social enter¬ 
tainment, answering in spirit and design to the ancient 
^•Agapai,'^ or love-feasts. At such seasons, whilst, imitating 
as far as might be done, native social customs and habits, 
we ourselves mingled freely, and without reserve, in these 
social parties,—we witnessed the genuine developments of 
Hindu thought and feelings, unrestrained save by the Chris¬ 
tianity which they had just received from heaven. As we 
again and again saw the Christians v>f former high caste 
dispensing with cheerfulness and courtesy to those of low 
caste, from whose very touch they would formerly have 
shrunk, we could not but exultingly say to one another, 
^ See, lohat hath God wrought ! 

UNEXPECTEDLY EARLY RAIN. 

Our itinerating season closed earlier than we wished. 
Instead of the cloudless sky and even temperature which 
characterize the cold season, the sky became, day after day, 
overcharged with clouds; and we saw, with some apprehension, 
the prospect of heavy rain—a most singular phenomenon,— 
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for which we were wholly unprepared. In the night the 
raim descended. Our tent was in a few hours saturated, and 
we ourselves were in great danger of catching violent fever. 
We retreated, therefore, to a house a few miles off. Our 
tent could not be again occupied; and, leaving many behind, 
among whom we would fain have lingered, we prematurely 
closed our Second Campaign on the Banks of the Mahi. 
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FINAL SETTLEMENT ON THE BANKS OF 
THE MAHI. 


At the end of our Second Campaign, the prospects of 
the mission were considerably altered. The natives had 
discovered that Christianity was no *'• respecter of persons:” 
to their apprehensions, it stood out as polluting the clean 
Hindu, and degrading the lofty Brahman. It became the 
dread of families, as it threatened to bring discord into 
the whole circle of relationships, by inducing marriages out 
of caste. It became proscribed, and, as far as might be, 
persecuted. Fears of a general defilement of society, and 
confounding of all classes and distinctions, became extensive¬ 
ly prevalent. In our own districts, in one place, the people 
took up stones and mud, and pelted some of the high-caste 
believers. They forbade their drawing from the public 
wells, or bathing in the reservoirs of the village, or resting 
in the public places of resort. Even the orders of an English 
magistrate, affording customary privileges to believers, 
according to their original caste, were tacitly put aside by 
the native functionary, who feared the people/' Our 
native teacher, although of high caste, was likewise for¬ 
bidden to enter the public court of justice, lest he should 
defile the place. On one occasion, after I had been instruct¬ 
ing the outcastes, the Hindus, retreating, affected to avoid 
contact with me, lest they should be polluted, A public 
well, from which our people had drawn water, was at once 
forsaken by all the villagers. Yekakar^ i, u one form,'*' 
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was the word which dwelt on the people^s lips, troubled 
their thoughts, and distressed their hearts. As regarded 
the converts, consequences were no less distressing. Families 
became broken up. A son, enraged at his father's Christian 
conduct, swallowed opium to destroy himself, and was saved 
only by a violent emetic. A Christian son was forced by his 
mother to build a wall, to separate his own family from the 
rest of the household, with whom they had formerly dwelt 
in peace. Wives left their husbands. Children were taken 
away from parents. 

“ MARVEL NOT IF THE WORLD HATE YOU.^' 

The feeling of the natives was evinced in the following 
occurrence. We had taken a house in a village, wherein to 
station two native teachers. These went, with their families, 
furniture, and stock of grain, to occupy their new dwelling. 
But the people were alarmed, and threatened the owner of 
the house with loss of caste, if he allowed the believers to 
enter. The families were forced to take up their abode 
under a tree, outside the village, and could obtain no 
redress. They never obtained a footing in the villages. 
In these and other ways we were made to feel the force, and 
appreciate the consolation, of many of the sa^dnga of the 
Saviour:—Marvel not if the world hate you." ‘‘Ye know 
that it hated me before it hated you.^' Because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you." Not a spot of ground 
would the affrighted people willingly afford us, because of 
“caste." On every baud we found, by unhappy experience, 
what the prejudice of Hindus would do, if it dared; and 
know that, undir God, our own security for life itself was 
in the prestige of British power. This was indeed freely 
acknowledged by all. 

The converts were indeed very few, although scattered; 
but the imagination of the natives multiplied their number 
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tenfold, and thus they aggravated their own fears. They- 
had however a powerfully dissuasive argument always at 
band. Who are you^ said they, that you should over¬ 
come the world? Whoever heard of any one overcoming 
the world? The thing is impossible’/' They spoke truly: 
it is indeed impossible, save to the professor of a Divine 
faith. Thh is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith,** This practical lesson was taught the heathen by 
the shining examples of a “chosen few." 

In the districts of the Guicowar, the feeling against 
Christianity, being mixed up with political considerations,, 
was more virulent than in British territories. A believer of 
Nar was thrown into prison from the petition of his own 
brothers, founded on no other fact than that he had become 
a Christian, and, if his visits to his family were allowed, 
all his relatives would be outcasted. The functionaries of 
the Guicowar Government did all they could to harass the 
few believers, and keep out the native teachers from their 
villages, En one place, they would not allow the Christians 
to alight for the night. 

In order to remove obstacles arising from official author 
rity, 1 had frequently sought an interview with 

THE GUICOWAR PRINCE. 

He had resisted this for a long time; but at last, in 
compliance with wishes privately expressed by the Resident, 
he consented. I met him, without official ceremony, at the 
Residency." Elephants, with gorgeous velvet caparisons,, 
decorated with gold and silver, and prancing horses, with 
their armed riders, bespoke the dignity of their royal 
master. He himself was plain in person and attire, save 
that a few diamonds glittered on him. His two sons were 
seated by him, with pearls and diamonds hanging profusely 
round their necks, and on their fingers and toes. The 
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Guioowar had received Bishop Heber many years previously 
with marked courtesy; also, more recently, the Bishop of 
Bombay, and the Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay. The Resi¬ 
dent reminded him of such past visits ; but he was unwilling 
to be reminded, and looked on me with no favour. 

I addressed His Highness in some such terms as follow :- 

In Your Highness’ dominions, all are free. The 
herayl (devotee) wanders about: no one restrains him. 
Bards sing freely, and Brahmans chaunt what Shastras they 
like; none offer them any hindrance. Your Highness can¬ 
not but be willing that those called Christians should be 
free to move about, and make known their doctrines with 
the same latitude as others enjoy.'’ 

UNFAVOURABLE RECEPTION. 

Coldly was the answer given,—It has never been the 
custom in my dominions to preach these doctrines.” 

** But, Vour Highness, if the * believers,’ knowing 
their doctrines to be truthful, make them known to your 
people, there will surely be no impediment. You will not 
allow your funotionaries, or any others, to oppose them?’^ 

The Guicowar replied,—If they choose to oppose, 
they may. We have never had such customs in our country. 

Prince made one or two remarks in defence cf 
idolatry, and on the propriety of each nation observing its 
own religion, which closed the interview. His cold manner 
and restrained expressions showed too plainly that his mind 
had been greatly prejudiced by his official Brahmans against 
missionary labours. 

About a year after this interview, this Prince was 
numbered with the dead. He had been able to retain large 
dominions, and had reaped ample revenues. Eighty ora 
hundred elephants were kept for his processions, and all the 
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pageantry of the East was at his command. His own 
people called him "The Incarnation of God/^ and, as they 
saw liis splendour, were ready to worship him. Thousands 
of Brahmans were supported by him. Sickness seized a frame 
unusually robust; and the sovereign of more than twenty- 
five years was called to his account. The lifeless body of 
the Guicower was consumed to ashes; and these, after the 
manner of his royal ancestors, were according to popular 
report taken to' Banaras, to be thrown into the stream of 
the Ganges. 

From all the considerations which have been adduced, 
the position of 


THE CONVERTS, 

few as they were, became, at length, one of exceeding trial; 
and the difficulties of the missionaries, as their guides in 
things temporal as well as spiritual, were of no ordinary 
character. The idea, long entertained, of their being able 
to live, and train their children as Christians, amongst 
their heathen relatives, was utterly impracticable. The 
fathers of families had been converted; and the heathen 
said, Let them go,—we can do without them; but xvill 
luvf'.r lei the loives and children Satan knew that his 

strong-hold was is securing the families; and for this he 
was willing to " make battle.'^ 

CONTEST FOR FAMILIES. 

Sharp indeed were the contests we were occasionally 
forced to make, to recover wives and children. Strong were 
the arguments for the few believers abiding in their own 
localities,—stronger were those against their doing so. At 
length, the choice few who were willing to urge their 
Christian profession to its utmost consequences, and who 
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tiaw the duty of trammitiing this new religion of God's mercy, 
to their children, and children's children, accorded loith our 2 ’>l<in 
of establishing a Christian village^ Letting go every anchor 
that had hitherto bound them to the shore, they were willing 
to embark on an uncertain sea,, with 

“-Providence their guide.” 


ORIGIN OF FARM COLONIES. 

Within territories near to the Gamp at Baroda, v^e 
<50uld not easily procure a spot of ground; nor would it 
have been politic to stake the saccess of our newly-rising 
efforts on the caprice of a native government. We there¬ 
fore resolved to procure laud on the other side of the Mahi, 
in some region with which we were ac.'^piaintfMlj where British 
pow(3r was predominauG Seven or eight believers drew up 

A PETITION, 

having the following purport: — 

“ To the Magistrate of Kairah, defender of the poor, kind and 
merciful, we the undersigned make our petition. We are Christians, 
having left our Hindu religion and customs, and find it impossible 
to Jive wiih comfort among our own people and relatives, who 
persecute us on account of our having embraced a new religion, 
and shun all intercourse with us. We are therefore desirous to 
procure land whereon we may build a few houses, and also to 
receive from you land which we may cultivate, and give to you 
the customary revenue.” 

This petition was taken by the believers themselves to 
the English magistrate, whose court was fifty rail js dista »t 
and was most kindly received. As the customary security 
could not be given by the relatives of the parties, it was 
graciously dispensed with, and the land was assigned whereon 
the converts might build. The documeiiti with its answer 
b 
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hm already become a part of Government archives^—testifying^ 
in some distant day that the followers of Jesus, from among 
the Hindus of Gujurat, memorialized a Christian Government 
for protection and countenance. 

Land was not procurable within the city; nor, had it 
been, would it have been possible for the believers to abide 
there with any comfort. An outside plot of g:round was 
therefore allotted t'l us- hi August 18^7, the foundations of six 
h ick houses, of suhstantial fabric and convenient arrangement^ 
v)ere laid,in faithy and hope, and trembling joy] ami thus was 
formed (he nucleus of 


THE CHRISTIAN VILLAGE, 

On the outside of the city, defended behind by a high 
fortified wall, surrounded by a moat, and facing the open 
country, is to be found this little setclement. The thorny 
cactus, growing four feet high, forms its hedge. 'I'he banyan 
and mango trees serve as a shade for the small oonL^regations^ 
or ;j.s a shelter to the oxen when unyoked. The native name 
of this place applies with emphasis. It has been called from 
time immemorial Kasi Vadi^ or ''Beautiful Garden.'^ Yes, 
now we can say, with an “emphasis of interest'^ which can 
scarcely be appreciated in the so-widely differing circum¬ 
stances of Christians at home,— 

'‘We are a garden, walPd around, 

Chosen, and made peculiar ground,— 

A little spot, enclosed by grace 
Out of the world's wild wilderness !" 

It was thus ordained. At the very place where^ first of all, 
a Christian church had been formed,—where painful fears 
had been entertained, and anxieties had almost overwhelmed, 
—where earnest prayers had been addressed to *'Him that 
sitteth on the heavens/' that He would not allow the little 
band to be scattered, and the infantile work to be crushed; 
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— there^ without our originally desiguiug it, or taking mea¬ 
sures to effect it,— there^ by the providence of God, going 
before us as the ‘'pillar of oloud/^ were the scattered few to 
congregate. The centre of gospel light was there to shine, 
and there were ^'streams'^ to flow “in the desert,** 

TIMELY AID 

A large farm of inferior land was also procured from the 
Government at alow rate. No other was to be obtained. It 
is well worthy of mention, that, at the time of our contem¬ 
plating this measure, we received from a stranger dwelling at 
the English Residency, in the Persian Gulf, a cheque for £50, 
with which we were enabled to commence operations. We 
had never applied for it; but a "Ilepori'^ of our mission had 
found its way across the Indian Ocean to the Gulf of 
Persia,—its appeal had reached rim heart of the Christian 
^'Resident** or Ambassado), aiid ha had transmitted this sum. 
How seasonable was the supply ! How gracious was the aid ! 

Although there are now ten families, comprising forty 
souls, yet the aggregate forms but a scanty baud. But who, 
that has the mind of (Christ, shall despisv. it ? It is small; and 
so was the seed of the banyan, that now spreads out its 
branches, under which a congregation finds shade. 

If there be spiritual life in this sm »11 community, oh 1 
what may it not accomplish ? If it be sustained by prayer 
and effort, may it now break forth on the right hand and on 
the left, till it inherit the whole land ? The missionary, 
writing of the chosen few who dwell there, sayp, "Prayer is 
more frequently heard in their houses. Our prayer-meetings 
aeem more lively; and not unfrequently the women have 
meetings among themselves. Throughout the community, 
there is a general tone of contentedness; and they often 
express their gratitude, not only for having been brought 
out of heathen darkness, but also for their having been 
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brought together at Borsud. Regarding the step most had^ 
at first, some misgivings, and we ourselves were not without 
occasional anxious thoughts; but all parties are now not only 
satisfied, but thankful, and desire to look upon it as one of 
those providential wa^/s through which the Lord has led us/* 

A SITE FOR THE FIRST MISSION-HOUSE 

A home had been provided for the believers; and it was 
on every ground desirable that the missionaries should dwell 
near them. Desirous to locate ourselves on as healthy a spot 
as possible, seeing that we should be removed from immediate 
medical aid, we souiiht to obtain land at Dcvan, where we 
hoped the breezes daily blowing from the river might mitigate 
the heat of the climate. Strenuous were the eliorts made to 
prevent our obtaining a site. The Thakor was alarmed at 
the idea of tfie perpetual residence of EnjJish people near 
bis village; but some of his relatives, who had mortgaged 
their lands, one after another, and reduced themselves to 
poverty, were glad to run all risks of future evil to themselves 
and countrymen it»r the certain sum of one lumdred rupees. 
An assembly of their friends was convened: opium was, 
according to tiie custom in all such traiihactioiiH^ parsed freely 
round the company. Witii intense anxiety, we saw one and 
another discuss the subject, and the several partners declare 
their willingness to sign. Whilst they were reckoning on 
the number of rupees they should demand, we were inwardly 
praying that God might so overrule all, as timt we might 
possess a firm footing on the soil. A sttmfied dociiiiient was 
already prepared by us: tlm terms were drawn out; the 
contract was siglied; the money was laid down. Freehold 
property had become ours, by a sale almost unprecedented 
among a rural people. Tlie terms of the contract are 
remarkable, and have all the characteristics of Oriental 
extravagance ,—**JVe sell this land, as low as Fatal (^Hades)t 
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m high ns Heaven, Its possession is to he as long as the moon 
and endureth\ and all future responsibility respecting it 
we freely take on ourselves/' The funds requisite for the 
building were freely furnished by liberal-minded British 
friends in the Kesidency of Bombay. The task of building 
a house for English residents in those regions was one of 
peculiar difficulty. We found nothing ready to hand. We 
had to send for pebbles from the shore, and burn them in a 
furnace for lime to make our mortar. We had to cut down 
our trees at some miles' distance, for fuel to burn bricks, 
which we made of the soil near us. It was also necessary to 
send messengers on a tour of more than a hundred miles, 
before we could hear of beams sufficiently large for our central 
rooms. By the indefatigable perseverance of all, however, 
the work was speedily accomplished; and after a protracted 
sojourn in tents, we found a happy home, though, alas! for a 
limited time, in 


THE MISSION HOUSE. 

In the hitherto undisturbed domains of heathenism, has 
been built the mansion of the Christian foreigner. The 
traveller northward from Bombay sees it, as soon as he has 
approached the river Mahi, at five miles^ distance. In refer¬ 
ence to the scanty band of inmates there, may every reader 
pray— 

Peace be within thy walls ! 

Prosperity within thy palaces 
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HINDU CONVERTS, 

DWELLERS IN “THE BEAUTIFUL GARDEN^' 


None, save tliose possessed of strong Christian principle^ 
were willing to join us in the measure of establishing a 
distinct village. Many declined to isolate themselves so 
entirely from the worhl, and tocutofiFall possible future 
intercourse with their own people. We can hardly condemn 
their weakness. The amount oi faith required for carrying 
out such a measure was more than is ordinarily needed. No 
wonder that it was possessed by few. The number of families 
who are occupants of houses is now about ten, and that 
number is on the increase. 

Amongst the faithful few, who followed in the steps of 
the great patriarch of believers, 

DESAI KHOJIDAS^' 

chief of the village of Sisavo, is especially distinguished for 
his former devotedness to Hinduism, the sacrifices which he 
has made for the truth since he became a believer, and the 
persecution he has been called to endure. He farmed a large 
village from Government, and was responsible for its revenues. 
He possessed also land, with wells. He was first induced 
in the rains to come to me, by a tract left by a native 

* The subject also of Chapter VI, ** My Life, My Soul, My 
All ” in “ The Tiger Tamed ” by the Rev. Dr. R. H. Boyd. 
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teacher, which he had read, and which struck his mind as. 
containing truth. When he first came, he was covered with 
sacred necklaces and various marks of heathenism. Little 
did the missionary then think that the inquirer, who appeared 
outwardly so heathenish, and in whom there was at first so 
little interesting, was to become in a short time the most 
consistent of believers, and one whose personal qualities 
would excite the feelings of friendship. This was the hidden 
purpose of that God whose ways are in the deep waters, and 
whose footsteps are not known. He came daily for instruction, 
treasuring up day and night all that he heard, and growing 
in knowledge. '‘God in Christ reconciling the sinner^^— 
was the truth that he caught hold of, and which ho held 
worthy of purchase by the loss of earthly things. 

“EVERY ONE THAT IS OF THE TRUTH 
HEARETH MY VOICE 

The great difficulties which presented themselves before 
him, should he profess Christ, h r a while staggered him; but 
he soon was enabled to act on his convictions. He expressed 
his own thoughts on the subject in the following apposite 
language:—“The grain of hajari (millet), which you throw 
into the ground, does not bring forth fruit unless it first die: 
so eternal life cannot he enjoyed in heaven till we have died 
m reyard to the world ” He said, see plainly that it is im¬ 
possible for me to serve two masters. I cannot hold anything 
of the world, I must renounce all if 1 would he a true 
believer. My wife, children, and kingdom, (referring to his 
authority in his own village), must be counted as nothing at 
all, if 1 would be a real holder of the truth. I have for years 
spent my substance on idolatry, I have supported a Verayi* 
to preside over the rites of idolatry. I have been again 

“ *For a picture of a Hindu ascetic (Veragi) see first illustration 
in “ The Tiger Tamed. ** 
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and again to places of pilgrimage. I have seen one religion® 
sect after another. I have inquired from one and another 
^•uru. The words which yon utter are the truth, and for it 
I am ready to renounce all/' It was a glorious profession, 
and it has never been falsified. 

On one hand was the Guicowar Government, which he 
considered ready to disgrace liim; on another, his family and 
extensive connexions, among whom he was greatly respected. 
Besides this, there was in prospect the certain penalty of 
being put out of caste. This was no mean array of opposition. 
It was no little thing to face all his people, and to be branded 
as polhiied', but he declared himself ready to be Christas—to 
take up his cross, and to follow Him. He mode the resolve. 
He has kept it,—he has overcome,—lie has striven unto 
blood,— and has hitherto fought a good fight. 

After his baptism a storm of persecution arose. Amongst 
ail the surrounding villages, his name became ‘‘a reproacl>/^ 
Several friends came from their villages to expostulate with 
him, and restore him from the disgrace they considered he 
had incurred. One Sunday evening, whilst engaged with 
us at prayer, a servant came to sav his daughter had just 
died from the bite of a cockatrice, I imagined it was but 
a pretence to get him away from iisj but it proved true. 
Tiie child had died within an hour of the bite. This was 
made the occasion of outcasting him. By the customs of 
caste, he was bound to invite all his relatives to a feast, 
twelve days after the death of the child. Ho would thus 
pollute, it was supposed, all his pui'e relatives. The caste 
people therefore anticipated the evil, and, before three days 
were completed, convened a meeting, summoned him, heard 
his confession, and outcasted him. 

OUTCASTED 

They then issued a paper through about forty villages^ 
in which his relatives resided, declaring that all should bo 
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excluded who henceforth partook of food with him. Then 
indeed was there a scene cf confusion and distress in the 
village of Sisavo, The wife of Desai, his two brothers, and 
their wives, besides otiiers, abode by him, and submitted to 
be outcasted with him. Whilst tiiey did so, they of course 
reproached Deaai bitterly for the evil he had brougjht upon 
them. From house to house there was weeping and railing. 
Another paUl^ also baptized, was outcasted at the same time; 
so that for a few days all was confusion, Desai, though 
worn in body and spirits, remained firm and undaunted. His 
rock was the truth; he rested on it, and found peace. 

UNDAUN'IED 

He then resolved to go to all tiie villages of his relatives, 
with two believers, in order to tell them of the reason of his 
being outcasted, and proclaim the ^‘gospel of the grace of 
God,^^ He was however soon recalled from this work by the 
summons of his Government, in reference to matters of 
revenue. Desai appeared in the court of the functionary at 
Baroda, and was asked, before all his people, whether he had 
indeed become an apostate, and embraced the religion of the 
impure foreigner. He answered, not in words of his own 
wisdom, but began to read some portion of the Scriptures or 
a tract, and said, *‘Judge ye w'hether I have embraced the 
truth or falsehood,'^ 

He shortly after resigned his official position under the 
Government, declaring the impossibility of performing the 
acts of injustice and oppression which would devolve on him 
in such a position. He was at one time entreated, and at 
another threatened; but he still persisted in his refusal to 
sustain office, and drew out a document whereby he resigned 
all connexion with the Government. The perpetual struggles 
of Desai with the arts and wiles of the functionaries of Baroda, 
and with the entreaties of his own family, were enough to 
wear out the patience of ordinary Christians. 
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Desai had a surviving daughter, named Jita, of about 
eight years of age, who had been betrothed some years 
previously. He was anxious, for the sake of his daughter, 
to preserve her from the connexion. His own language was, 
betrothed her to the world, when I knew no better; but 
now that [ myself have come to the light, how can I, a 
Christian, send my own child into a heathen family 1'' The 
high principle involved in such a conclusion as this, can be 
appreciated only by those who know how inviolable the 
contract of infantile marriage is considered by Hindu famiUes. 

CHILDREN TAKEN AWAY 

Desai, one Sabbath morning, came with his wife and 
children from bis village, intending never to return to it; 
and having broken off' the ivory armlets which encircled his 
daughter's arms—the symbols of marriage,—he said, ** She 
is not mine: she is Christ's. Let her be baptized, and let 
the Lord dispose of her." The wife also was baptized on the 
same day. All requisite to Desai's happiness seemed now 
complete. But a trial soon ensued. He had no sooner gone 
on hia evangelistic work, with his wife and children, and 
taken up his residence in my tent, at a distant village, than 
his younger brother, enraged at having lost all the family, 
and desirous of recovering them by auy means, entered the 
tent with a drawn sword, seized the two children, and, 
swearing that he would kill whoever dared to follow him, 
ran off with them. 


THE RESCUE. 

Ou my arrival from camp at sunset, I heard of what had 
taken place; and knowing that Desai, it found in the 
Guicowar's districts, would probably be apprehended, I 
immediately went in person to recover the children, I crossed 
the river Mahi in a ferry-boat at midnight, unyoking the 
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bullocks, and making them swim across. On my arrival at 
the village of Desai^s brother, I demanded the children. After 
much prevarication, they were delivered up. I had placed 
them in my cart, and was proceeding out of the village, 
delighted at the history the little girl was giving me, when 
the soldiers of the Government, having been secretl}^ apprized 
by Desalts brother, stopped me, upbraided me for having 
come to their village as a thief in the night, and took the 
children from me. I then went to the British Camp,— 
presented the case to the Resident, who promised to use nis 
influence with the Guicowar, The relatives of the children 
then passed them over to the Prince, and besought him not 
to surrender them to the Christian parents. The Guicowar, 
incensed at our missionary operations, and fearing lest our 
influence should withdraw his subjects to British territory, 
would have seized this opportunity of prosecuting Christianity. 
The natives looked on with interest, to watch the proceedings 
of the respective Governments. Our hope was in God. Our 
prayers were directed to Him. Incessantly were our efforts 
used for the deliverance of the children. After three days* 
anxious suspense, in which my own anxiety exceeded that of 
the parents themselves, who evinced remarkable patience 
and confidence, I had the delight of seeing the bullock-cart, 
with the children, coming into the mission garden, attended 
by a Government official. They were given over to me, and 
I immediately took them to their parents. With what 
delight I took them, and with what delight the parents 
received them, may be well conceived. 


FAITH’S KEWARD. 

Never did faith shine out more clearly than under 

the following circumstances. His wife, after having given 
every evidence of conversion, yielded to the solicitations of 
heathen relatives to return among them, and forsook her 
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husband, taking with her the two children. She was induced' 
to do so bj the consideration that we were about to establish 
the village; and that, as soon as the Christian families were 
located apart from the heathen, all possibility of ever mar¬ 
rying her children among: the people of her own caste would 
be cut off. Desai was thus for a while bereft of all. The 
very children, whom by strenuous efforts we had secured 
from the Guicowarj were taken from him. He was like a 
tree stript of all its leaves and blossoms. How did Desai 
act ? His mind 8»^emod to ns shaken. We feared that he 
might lose his senses. Such a climax of protracted trials 
seemed too great for his reason, anl we could not look on 
without alarm. In a few days Desai was gone,—we knew not 
whither. We sent to his village, fearing lest be should have 
gone to his relatives; but nothing was known of him there. 
AVe knew that he had with him neither money nor provisions* 
Reader, what do you think became of him ? Desai, fearful^ 
as he afterwards told us, lest, if he remained within the reach 
of temptation, he should be drawn away by Satan, as his 
wife had been, had gone on the Lord's work, without purse,, 
staff, or scrip, preaching at every village, sleeping sometimes 
in the fields, and sometimes in the public resting-places, and 
finding food acc )rding as the hospitalitv of villagers might 
afford it. Ho visited two mission stations, and returned 
refreshed from his converse. Tkt f<dth which Dnai had 
exercised was soon rewarded. Shambai, his wife, for a while 
resisted every effort on our part to induce her to return. She 
seemed as tiiough, to use the convert's words, being in the 
domains of Satin, Satan had really entered into her. Well 
do I remember lier throwing herself at my feet, and declaring 
that were 1, by any means, to take the children, she would 
drown herself in the well,—a threat which Hindu women not 
only make, but very frequently fulfil. Eventually Shambai 
and the children were recovered, and are now in the **Beau- 
tiful Garden." In her last letter to me she writes,— 
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“ O Sir, we acknowledge your kindness. You have brought 
us out of the evil world, and have shown to us the way to God: 
therefore we are grateful to you. On ! my dear Sir, may the Lord 
give you a reward for the labour you bestowed on me. If you had 
not come here, we should have perished. Pray for us, that we may 
walk in the path of the Lord. We place our trust in God. 

CHEERING TESriMONY. 

Tiie missioniry writing respecting her, says, ** Sliambai 
generally takes the load in the womeu^s prayer-meetings. 
She is, we hope, truly pious. Her influence over the other 
women in every way is for good.’' 

The same missionary writes respecting Desai: 

“ Our native teacher Hesai was quite laid aside for two months, 
by the painful visitation of the Guinea worm. His patience has 
been beautifully exemplified, in the Christian spirit with which he 
has endured this, one of the most painful bodily alllictions. Not a 
murmur has ever escaped his lips. His mind was always calm, 
and his mouth expressing acquiescence in the wdll of Ids heavenly 
Father. ‘ My Fa^her is afllicting me,’ he would say, ‘ but from 
far greater pain He has saved me; and though now my body is 
laid low, He is lifting up my mind to himself. My body suffers, 
but my spirit sorrows not.’ ” 

The missionary's wife, writing respecting him, says, 
^‘Deaai is very well, and very happy in mind, except that 
he says, ‘ My faith is very weak.' He is a very dear man, 
as also Gungaram. They are most earnest to do good, and 
most fervent in prayer for ttieir countrymen," 

Desai himstdf has written to me as followR :— 

“ The Lord is iniinitely precious. His mercy is infinite. 
This the Lord makes known to me. Hence I have joy even in the 
depths ( of sorrow ). 1 have much hope ; but the Loul alone can 

fulfil that hope. O «ir, and my dear brethren, my prayer to God 
is, ‘ 0 heavenly Father, grant for the righteousness of Christ, 
that all the spiritual seed that has been sown by the missionaries 
may spring up, and so thy people may have gladness! ’ ” 
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Precious are all my reminiscences of thee, Desai; andl 
strong are my afifectiona for thee! Oh, may thy path still be 
that of the just, shining more and more unto the perfect 
day of unclouded glory ! 

RAMDAS DHANJI, 

THE SERVANT OF CHRIST, 

though now a dweller in the heavenly tabernacle, yet 
demands notice, as he was one of the original colonists. 
His name signifies servant of Rarn: but Ramdas became a 
real servant of Christ; and I had great delight in calling 
him, occasionally, Christodas (servant of Christ). Dear 
are the recollections, and hallowed the associations, in 
connexion with this Hindu. He was the 'paid or chief of 
one of the Guicowar's villages. He had in early life received 
tracts which had been sent to his village; and his father-in- 
law, before his death, used to tell him that the Christian 
books were true. When Mr. Flower visited his village in 
1846, he disclaimed idolatry, but admitted his conformity 
to the customs of his people. He was thrown into prison, 
on some false accusation regarding revenue; and, when 
alone, was visited by friends, who left with him tracts. 
These became solace, food, light, and life to Ramdas. As 
soon as his innocence became established, and he was set 
free, he went to Mr, Antone for further knowledge of Christ. 

I transcribe the notes I made in my journal at the time of 
my first acquaintance with him, 

‘'The poor man could not talk without shedding tears. 
His mind was greatly agitated, both from a sense of his 
sins, and of the difliculties to belief arising from his people. 
He said, ' Before-oommitted sins stand in the way/ I show¬ 
ed him that they did not stand in the way, if he oast them, 
all on Christ. He expressed himself entirely confident ia, 
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Ood, and willing to be baptized, and to go with me, if I 
wished it. He is remarkably tender-hearted, and apparently 
affectionate, with great simplicity of character,’^ 

Ramdas again called, with a friend. His conversation 
was interesting, and evinced faith. He cannot enter on 
religions subjects without tears. He came into collision with 
his people yesterday, on the occasion of the eclipse. They 
all bathed as usual, in order to purify themselves from the 
pollution occasioned by the eclipse; but he refused to do so. 
This led to reproach/' 

‘‘ Ramdas called in the afternoon. He says that in his 
dreams he is constantly listening to my instructions, and 
praying with me. He says, < I ask God to give me a brother 
(fellow-believer). This is all I want. I cannot live with¬ 
out a brother.' Ho has a woman^s tenderness. He was 
delighted at the idea of our farming a village, and thought 
it would be highl}^ con<lucivo to tho spread of the truth. 
He is remarkably ingenuous,—acknowledges himself weak 
of faith, and slow of understanding." 

When Christians were lamenting their exposure to 
peraecntioM, Ramdas said, We are not disciples of Christ, 
if we do not bear suffering. That is our portion. It is but 
for a few days,'’ 


FAMILY TRIALS. 

Ramdas was a man of property, and struggled for a 
long time to hold his position. He at Jengtli submitted to 
be excluded from all society, and even from his own house. 
He persevered in reading and prayer amidst the insults of 
his own household. 

Ramdas was constantly employed in the Lord's work 
and on a journey in the rainy season, he caught a severe 
cold, which attacked the lungs. It became soon evident 
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that consumption would remove Kamdas from a scene of 
labour and of suffering. His sickness was highly aggravated 
by the neglect and heartless treatment he experienced in 
his own house. His wife and mother-in-law sought to 
distress him in every possible way, in the vain hope that 
their unkindness would tend to separate him from the 
Christian community. But their continued ill-treatnienr, 
combined with the bitter revilings of the people of his 
village, forced him to leave his home, and to take up liis 
abode with tlie missionaries. We assigned to him a small 
tent fur his special use. 

His leaving the world was a happy circumstance for 
him ; for with us he found that quiet of body and comfort 
of soul which he could find nowhere else. From the time 
that he renounced the world, he became exceedingly happy, 
and strongly attached to the ways of religion. The bread 
of G(»d, which came down from heaven, was his daily food 
and deligiit. He found Christ to be an all-sufficient 
portion,—an infinite compensation for the losses he had 
sustained in the deprivation of wife, house, and lands. 
His copy of the New Testament was his constant companion. 
On asking him if he feared to die, he said “ Clirist has died 
for us. It we are found in him, we shall never perish, tie 
rose again,—we shall rise also ! 

THE HA.PF1NE^S OF THE BELIEVER, IN DEATH 

The eye of lUradas glistened with delight, whenever 
w^e talked with him of heaven. To rny dear wife, who said, 
RarndaSj heaven is a holy place,'' he replied, with an 
emphasis which showed his strong apprehension of the idea 
‘‘It in a holy, very holy place!" 

Kamdas had a soul of love. He loved his brethren. 
His soul was drawn to all that were good and excellent, lie. 
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was the ‘‘ servant of allj* When we had our Agapai, or 
feasts of love, every feature of Ramdas was lighted up with 
joy, as he saw converted brethren, and dispensed to them 
the provisions. He used to say, as he saw caste thus violated. 
Herein is the Saviour glorified/’ 

The words that fell from Ramdas’s lips were pure, and 
strongly contrasted with the language of the heathen. He 
loved to think of the spread of the gospel, and anticipate 
the day when Gujurat should turn to the Lord. I remember 
with what delight he saw a large box of tracts opened, and 
glancing at the fact of their being all distributed, express¬ 
ed his anticipation of the country becoming evangelized. 

Ramdas, when nearly dying, was removed to Cambay, 
that he might have all the aids of medical care. He died 
and was buried there. In the English churchyard in the 
outskirts of that heathen city, amidst the white marble-like 
tombstone which here and there chequer a green plot of 
ground, is to be found the mound beneath which lies the 
body of one redeemed from among the heathen of Gujurat. 

India were to me a sacred land, if it had no other 
element of interest, save that it contained the sleeping 
dust of Ramdas. 


HUJU* 

was a KunbI (cultivator), brought to God by the preaching 
of the gospel, from among the proud and haughty people 
of Nar. 

This man had been prepared for the reception of the 
truth. Of a temper and moral habits which distinguished 
him from bis neighbours, Huju had for several years been 
engaged in restless pursuit of something better than the 
religion of his people. When he found Christianity, he 
received it as the word of God.^' Severe was the ordeal 
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through which he passed; but his faith was formed unto 
** praise, honour, and glory 

Huju, of a mild and sensitive temperament, and with 
strong susceptibilities, used to come to my tent, alarmed 
and anxious on account of his relatives. He would sit and 
listen to the gospel joyfully for hours. Finding the diffi¬ 
culties of his path to be so numerous, he proposed leaving 
his village, and wife, and children, and following his 
teacher; but this was forbidden by the law of Christ. Huju 
was therefore forced to remain, with three other believers, 
in his village. During three years, his life was one of per¬ 
petual trouble and affliction. He was a most disinterested 
man,—almost literally complying with the precept, Give 
to him that asketh of thee; and from him that would 
borrow of thee, turn not thou away.'^ With anxiety he 
looked after his brethren, tried to encourage their faith, 
and, with sorrow, saw them decline. 

THE FAITHFUL ONE, 

Of Huju, in the village of Nar, it might be said, 

“ Among the faithless, faithful only he ! 


ENMITr. 

And because of his faithfulness, he was cast into prison. 
His brothers petitioned the Guicowar^s Government against 
him, on the ground of his being out of caste; and, by his 
residence in his own house, of exposing all the family to 
the same calamity. Huju was imprisoned on the very day 
when I visited Nar a second time, to baptize his child. 
The wife, fearful of being seen near my tent, secured the 
escort of a Charan,* and at midnight came to bring me the 
intelligence of her busband^a imprisonment, and solicit my 
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iofluence for hia release. Ramdas, always a man of love 
and compassion, went to minister to him. An aged woman 
also, though not a Christian, yet attached to Huju by the 
force of moral character, took her cakes of juar, or of 
wheat, to him in prison. I appealed respecting him to the 
British Resident, who procured his release. 

Huju could no longer stay in his village. The Govern¬ 
ment gave him permission to do so; but the feeling of the 
villagers, and the animosity of relatives, from fear of them¬ 
selves being outcasted, induced Huju to leave all, and follow 
us. For three years he had testified for Christ among a 
godless people, and they had rejected his testimony. He 
was too pure, and meek, and truthful, for them to tolerate. 
He found, by deep experience, the truth of a native proverb, 
very common in Gujarat, over which we have often conversed 
together, with alternate smiles and tears,— 

“ Between the world and pious man, 

A deadly hatred dwells.’* 

After Huju had become an inmate of The Beautiful 
Garden,^* his wife was induced to join him. Probably, in 
complying with our invitation, she had the idea of even¬ 
tually taking her husband back to his village. But what¬ 
ever was the character of her motives, at a time when the 
father deemed himself secure of his two sons, she retreated 
with them, and took them back again among their own 
people. In a moment, all our anticipations were frustrated. 
We have made various efforts to recover the children; but 
hitherto they have been vain. In this, as in all other diffi¬ 
culties, our hope is in God. I subjoin Huju's last letter. 
It breathes no murmur, utters no lamentation, but evinces 
deep spirituality of sentiment. 

“ Oh! my dear Sir, receive my salutation. I have derived 
much comfort from reading your letter. Pray that the Lord may 
cause me to increase, and that by his grace He may make me 
fruitful. If we bring forth no fruit, the Lord will root us up, and 
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will appoint our portion with the hypocrites. Oh ! my dear Sir, 
pray for me, that the Lord may give me such a mind ( as to be 
fruitful). The Lord has said, ‘ He who saveth his life shall loss 
it, and he who loseth his life shall save it.' Again, the word of 
the Lord is, ‘ He who loves others more than me is not worthy 
of me.' Again, Jesus Christ says, ‘ He who will confess me before 
men, him will I also confess before my Father who is in heaven.’ 
Again, the Saviour thus saith, ‘ Not those who call me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he who does 
the will of my Father wliich is in heaven.’ Again, the Saviour 
says, ‘ If thou art neither hot nor cold, but lukewarm, I will 
spue thee out of my mouth.* Oh ! dear Sir, the word of the 
Lord is very mighty, and man is very weak ; wherefore man is 
nothing at all. Again, the Saviour says, ‘I am the good Shep¬ 
herd : I will give my life for mine own.' On account of that 
love of his, the hope of man waxeth strong. Again, 1 have hope 
that the Lord will make me endure unto tlie end, Pray for me, 
that the Lord may make your labour ( on me) fruitful, and may 
conduct me safely to the place wliere I have to go." 


BECHAD * 

is a Koli, of exceedingly dark complexion, and honest 
countenance* The transformation effected in this man by 
Christianity was amazing. When first he came for instruc¬ 
tion, he was silent, reserved, slow of comprehension. As 
he afterwards told me| he heard as though he heard not. 
There was, he said, a charm in the truth which riveted 
him; but he did not for a while apprehend it. After bis 
baptism, his mental powers seemed wonderfully to expand. 

The day after he was baptized, he returned from the 
village. The first words he exclaimed, as he entered my 
room, were—** Satan has gone out of my mind at once. 
Falsehood, idolatry, all the false gods have aU gone. I 
only fear God now; I want nothing else,'* He was in such 
great excitement, that I really doubted whether he was in 
his senses. He said, “ Did you not tell me yesterday to keep 
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Christ in my heart, heaven in my eye, and the world under 
ray feet! That word stuck fast to me, and the Holy Ghost 
has broken every spell. This morning I got up early, and 
called the people of the village, and told them that their 
gods'" (specifying them) were all false,—and that there 
was none worthy of confidence save Christ.'^ I scarcely 
knew what to say to him, doubting whether I was to attri¬ 
bute his extreme excitement to the truth or not. Gungaram 
came in, and conversed with him, and said, “ What else 
but the Spirit of God could induce such a frame of mind, 
and such faith?" I never saw scripture lay hold so power¬ 
fully of any mind. He repeated exactly what I had said, 
and many other parts of Scripture; also the remarks I had 
made on the Baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 

Bechad was the first who, for the truth's sake, brought 
his family out of heathenism. He was distinguished by 
carrying out every truth, as soon as apprehended, to its 
legitimate consequence. He had a father, brothers and 
sisters, and numerous relatives. He left them all. In 
doing so, I do not think he had a struggle. He clearly saw 
his duty, and boldly acted ou it. His mind was an un- 
w'avering one. 

Bechad, in his pursuits and general conduct, carried him¬ 
self above the world. He contemned it. He would, I am sure, 
smile though swords were drawn over hia head. He has often 
answered with bold independence, when a host confronted him. 
Of his fearlessness, he gave a fine illustration. Soon after 
he became a believer, he gave up the use of his sword,—a 
weapon which every Koli deems his safety and his honour. 
He was accustomed to take for me large sums of money, 
through districts dangerous from thieves; and as he saw me 
anxious about his going unarmed, he said, with the peculiar 
smile that characterized him, ** They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword. He that is armed is in danger. 
The unarmed are safe." This sword he gave up to me, to 
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sell for the building of the mission-house. Being sent on an 
errand involving danger, we said to him, Shall we send a 
puggi (guard) with youT* He laughed, and said, “ I am a 
'puggi myself. Am I not going about our Saviour^s work ? 
Won't He take care of me?'' When taunted by his relatives 
as to how he would dispose of his daughters in marriage, now 
he had become a Christian, he said, ** That is my heavenly 
Father's care. He who has made them will marry them." 

Bechad acted for a while as watchman to our buildings. 
Often in the dead of night did we hear his voice, in the loud 
utterances of fervent prayer for himself, the missionaries, 
and the cause of God. 1 subjoin one, which I wrote down 
immediately after having heard it in one of our prayer-meet- 
ings. ‘^Oh! our heavenly Father, we have met in thy 
house of prayer to offer prayer: make therefore thy visitation 
in the midst of us. Oh ! our heavenly Father, how much 
hast thou loved us! Thou didst send thine only Son to die 
for us in love. Thou didst lay upon him the punishment of 
our sins In love. For our sins was he stricken,—for our sins 
did he die. May we all be bound together by the love of the 
Saviour! 0 Lord Jesus Christ! thou art the leader of thy 
sheep. They know thy voice, and thou knowest their voice; 
and they follow in thy steps. Thou art our tower of defence, 
and the place of our hiding. Keep us in thy righteous way, 
and hold us up." 

With wonderful vividness did he lay hold of what ho 
heard,—and repeat a discourse, in all its leading remarks, 
with perfect correctness. When I was wearied out with the 
labours of the day, Bechad would wait on me with the kindest 
solicitude, happy to render any office, and would beguile my 
fatigue with the most pleasant Christian remarks. He was 
employed for a short time as teacher; but he lacked prudence 
and tact. His boldness and faithfulness would set a whole 
village in uproar, and we were forced to withdraw him into 
the shade. 
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Becbad had a heart remarkably free from covetousness. 
He saw his brethren of higher caste dress and adopt a stylo 
above his own; but he never imitated them. He had a soul 
above all that was petty and adventitious. He rejoiced in 
his position and privileges as a Christian, and sought nothing 
beyond. The conduct of Becbad to his brethren has been 
always exemplary. When the first low-caste man was bapt¬ 
ized, he went up to him, and gave him the hooka —the strongest 
expression of brotherly kindness and identity of caste. The 
last letter I received from him is as follows :— 

“ Oh ! my dear Sir, receive the salutation of Bechad i Oh ! my 
dear Sir, I acknowledge your goodness, in that you have shown to 
us the word of the Lord; and I never forget you. We daily praise 
the Saviour, Day and night we ask of our Father. Oh ! my dear 
Sir, you have delivered us out of this 3 >eri 8 hing world. We seek the 
mercy of the Lord. We know that we can of ourselves do nothing. 
My hope is, that the Lord will prosper his own work. We labour 
with our hands and feet. Our riches are in heaven. This is rny 
hope. ** 


DALABHAI VAJESINGH. 

In Dandia, close to the village of Bechad, lived a Hindu 
named Dolbo. He had rejected idolatry long before he heard 
of Christianity,—had isolated himself in every way from the 
religious customs of his people, and bad no sympathy with 
them. He had misty conceptions of the good and true: they 
floated about in his brain, but were without any embodiment. 
Sick of his own people, he had said to his wife, “ When I die, 
do not let my caste people take my body and burn it, accord¬ 
ing to custom; but take it yourself into the deep ravine, dig 
a hole, and bury me there.'^ In this restless, dissatisfied 
state of mind, hungering after something more solid, and 
seeking something more truthful than what he found in 
Hinduism, a tract fell into his hand: it was one we bad 
printed at Surat a year before. I remember writing the 
-very lines which first arrested him. It was in the hot sea- 
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son, when it was impossible to go out among the people, and 
we betook ourselves to preparing tracts. The lines ran as 
follows:—"0 sinner! thou art fallen into a deep pit of sin. 
Unless some one extricate thee, thou wilt perish. Thy gods 
cannot save thee ! Thy idols, thy priests, thy teachers cannot 
save thee ! There is one who can—the Lord Jesus Christ 

Delho read these words, and believed them. He went to 
his priest, and told him that he had found the truth,— that 
he should therefore give up caste, and heathen practices. 
The priest did nothing to discourage him; for he was like 
many devotees in India, who are assured that there is some¬ 
thing true to he found f>eyond them. Delho found out a 
Christian man, and soon after came under my instruction. 
He followed Bechad alter he had left the world; and one 
Sabbath morning, when I was commencing the Service, he 
came into the garden, with his wife and children, cows, and 
sundry articles, and said, *‘Hore we are: we have come out of 
the world, and have cast ourselves among the people of God/' 

Some ol the conversations of this good man are worthy 
of record. 

One Sabbath morning, he came up to me, and, after hav¬ 
ing given me the Christian salutation, Kushaltdl** (peace), 
said, ‘*0h what delight is there in the word of God ! I am 
filled with joy. It is written, *1 will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against thee,^ What blessed words 1 These are the 
fearless hiding-places to which one may resort. How sad to 
floe away from such—to betake one's self to a small piece of 
straw, rather than to dwell in our Father's house !" He again 
said, I have been praying, ‘Lord, let thy kingdom come! 
Let tliy glory come speedily!' What can I or any one do 
sinful and helpless? Those only can walk whom God makes 
towalk.*' He tlien read,‘*Let him take up his cross, and 
follow me." He smiled with great delight, and said, «<The> 
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word of God is a very powerful word. Who cbu bear it ? No 
one can bear the yoke without God's help. God can do all 
things; but we can do nothing." I said to him, ‘‘To day ia 
the Lord's: rejoice in it." He said, From the, day that 
IhtJio had the vmrd of (UhI iit his hand^ he has continually 
rcjoicedF This dear good man was shedding tears nearly all 
the time, and kept the book before his eyes to conceal them. 
Surely it may be said of such, ^‘ Blessed art thou, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father who 
is in heaven !" 

Fie said one day, “I took on rny head a bundle of seed, 
which I sowed in the field. Now what has sprung up thence 
could not be carried away without several carts. Shall we not 
cleave to a God who worketh such wonders?" 

When some villagers came to ask him to come back to 
his native village, which he had left for the mission compound, 
he said, “I have a heavenly inheritance; I neert not come 
back to you for an earthly one." In speaking of Divine good¬ 
ness, as extended alike to ‘‘the good and evil," he said, “ The 
water from the well is sucked up by the watercourses, the 
soil of which is bad and fruitless, as well as by the garden 
we water; so God's mercies descend on the good and the bad.’' 

When addressing Gungaratn, at the time he bad departed 
from a consistent course of conduct, he said, “ What have you 
to do with the world? You go into it; but what have you to 
do w ith it ? We kneel down and pray, ‘O God, take us out of 
the world !' and then get up and rush into it. Wo pray, 
•Deliver us from all show^and hypocrisy!' and then rise and 
put these things on. Where is the good of such prayer? If 
you knowingly fall into these things, how great is your guilt!'' 

Delho was culpably indifferent as to dress and appearance. 
Some one happened to say to him, “ Delho, why do you not 
dress as your brethren do?" He replied, “ If my brethren are 
white and glittering, I am also. 1 am quite satisfied with 
their being ao." 
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With extreme solicitude did Delho look at the missionary, 
when studying or writing for any length of time; and, fearing 
its influence on his health, would say, **Sahib, why do you 
write, write, write all the day long? Our Sahib will fall ill, 
if he does so/* 

Many were the tears which Delho shed, when accompany¬ 
ing us for the last time to the shore. *'May our Father, God, 
quickly bring you both back !** were the last words we heard 
from him. Amen! we say, for thine own sake and that of 
others. 


GAMBHIR GULABBHAI 

was, as we have seen, one of the tribe of Kolis, who are the 
terror of the Gujurati people. Wo have already narrated the 
history of his conversion and baptism.* After he became a 
Christian, he was disowned by his parents: his wife also 
forsook him. Poor Gumbhir, however, continued faithful. No 
longer possessing a home, he built for himself a hat of 
bamboo-sticks, thatched with a few loose bundles of straw: 
it was only about ten feet square. In it he resided for two 
years, with his wife, who after a vrhile joined him. He kept 
up communion with us, when resident in the Camp, by 
coming every first Sabbath in the month, and partaking witli 
us of the Lord^s Supper. Being unable to support himself 
in the usual way, and unwilling to be dependent on the 
mission for support, he went into the cotton districts, to pick 
cotton. He was the only Christian among the people thus 
employed, and was soon called on to show the sincerity of 
his profession. The heathen worked every day in the month,— 
Gumir refused to work on the sabbaths. As the masters 
paid the wages according to the quantity of cotton picked, 
Gumir was allowed to do as he liked. The heathen, of course, 
laughed at him, and said be would be a loser by his religion. 


See page 21. 
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When the time of reckoning came, it was found that Gumir, 
resting on the Sabbath, had picked more cotton than the 
heathen labourers; and he received, consequently, more wages. 

The missionaries were extremely anxious to bring the 
wives of believers to the knowledge of the truth, and for 
that purpose went to the villages where they resided. 
Amongst others, we visited the village of Gumir. I asked 
the people, Do you know one named Gumir in this 
village ^*Oh ! yes,^^ said they: *‘he is one of your disciples. 
He doos not lie nor steal, nor worship idols. He is a good 
man.*' The wife of Gumir, who had hitherto resisted all efi'orts 
for her good, visited us in our tent. She was won by Chris¬ 
tian kindness. The missionary's wife instructed her. She 
became a disciple. Her brother, a Koli, threatened to kill 
her, if she [became a Christian; but she was not thereby 
prevented from professing Christ. Neighbours forbade her 
the use of the well, whence to draw water; but she bore 
all difficulties with patience. 

Wending our way through the windings of their dusty 
village, we went to visit Gumir, in his but. That little 
despicable place was in our eyes grander than a royal palace, 
for there had dwelt a servant of Christ. Converting that 
place into a house of prayer," we offered praise to God^ 
whose grace had upheld his servant alive in a mass of 
heathenism, and who had now especially blessed him in the 
conversion of bis wife. They are now both dwellers in the 
Beautiful Garden," 

CONCLUSIONS AND RETROSPECT. 

And now, gentle reader, we close this narrative. We 
have taken you aoross the Indian Ooean, to the western 
coast of India. We have conducted you through the rich 
cotton, indigo, and sugar-cane fields of Gujurat, ^which have 
given to that province the name of ^The Garden of India." 
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From the beautiful villagjes of those districts, we have told 
you of one and another soul brought to Christ by the 
preaching of the gospel. We have also conducted you to 
districts on the banks of the Mahl, wild in all their physical 
aspects, and still wilder in the character of the people who 
dwell there. From among those people, also, we have 
shown you how souls are impressed with the truth of Jesus. 
We have given yon, in brief detail, the history of the con¬ 
version of the Indian Kunbi, the Koli, and the outcaste,—of 
man, and woman, and child, alike admitted into the family 
of God. We have shown to you how a few converted families, 
pressed on all sides by temporal exigencies, and by spiritual 
difHciiltie8, dissolved every link which bound them to the 
world, and, constituting themselves into a distinct local 
community, founded the nucleus of a Christian village. 

Having shown thus much, we here bid you farewell. 
We affectionately say to you,— Have more faith in God's 
word. Believe fully that it is the Sword of the Spirit/' 
mighty to subjugate sinners to Christ. Believe likewise, 
that it is ** Incorruptible Seed," which if sown shall be 
found again after many days. In fine, believe with the 
full assurance of faith,that ** the gospel of Christ" is 
the Power of God.*' Mauy Christians have this faith in a 
very feeble degree. Doubts and fears, surmisings and 
whisperings, take the place of hope and confidence, and 
expectation of conversions under the preaching of the gospel. 
Be not you, 0 reader, like-minded; but catch the spirit of 
the apostle who said, ‘‘1 am not ashamed of the Gospel 
OF Christ." 

Further, tve urge on you to exercise love and sympathy 
tvith your Indian brethren and sisters in Christ, We say to 
you what, on another occasion, we addressed to British 
Christians,—0 ye who are in the * land of peace/ think of 
their 'swellings of Jordan.' Ye who have earthly gain,, 
think of their loss. 0 ye who are rich in social affinities,, 
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think of their deprivation. 0 ye who move in a circle of 
relationships—loving and beloved, think of their frequent 
remoteness from the natural relationships of life. Devoted 
husband, rejoicing in a wife's love, think of him from whom 
a profession of Christianity has for ever alienated his wife. 
Fond parents, rejoicing in your children, think that there 
are Christians in India who have lost theirs, by the rude 
snatch of heathen laws. Affectionate sons aud daughters, 
rejoicing in parents' affections, think of those to whom the 
parental door is for ever shut. Turn your thoughts into 
compassionate feeling. Suffer with them. Bear them before 
the Lord in private. Carry the burden of your sympathies 
to the missionary prayer-meetiug,"^ 

Further, we invite, and exhort you who have, read this 
narndive^ to send the. gospel more ahundantly to Indiam 

Had there been no preacher in these districts, no church 
would have been gathered. Had not the word of God been 
sounded out in those villages, Gungaram would have been 
still a heathen; Delbo would have still been a restless in¬ 
quirer; Desai would have still continued to support a 
priest of idolatrous rites in hfs family; old Kusal would 
have still gone on to chaunt the Shastras of Kubir, There 
would have been no ‘‘Beautiful Garden"" in the wild 
domains of heathenism. Hindus have become Christians, 
because the word of Christ was preached to them. 

Ah! in how many benighted districts of India may 
there, at the present moment, be a Desai seeking truth, 
and not finding it,—wandering on pilgrimage, but obtain¬ 
ing no rest!—a Huju vainly asking priest after priest, aud 
exploring systems, but without a single cine to a discovery 
of the Way, the Truth, and the Life !—who, were they to 
hear the gospel, would embrace it, aud become exemplary 
characters, such as have been here described, 


Vide “ India and the Gospel.*" 
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Ah ! how many hapless souls in India are dark, from nO' 
other reason than that British Christians will not send the 
knowledge of ^'Thb Truk Light!'' How many intelligent 
minds are hungering and thirsting, from no other cause than 
that the Churches of Britain will not send the bread of life, 
nor the water of life ! How many Reeling hea.rts are wounded 
and bleeding, because we will not send the balm of Gilead 1 
How many live without God, because we do not send the 
knowledge of God ! How many die without hope, because we 
do no:) tell them of the better land ! 

Oh, my readers ! be you young or old, be you rich or 
poor, identify your thoughts, interests, prayers, and all 
possible efforts, with the great work of evangelizing, not 
only India, vast as is even that work alone, but the whole 
W'ORLD! Amen, and Amen. 
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